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MIND 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I—PROFESSOR NORMAN MALCOLM : 
DREAMING 


| Routledge and Kegan Paul Ltd. 1959. pp. vii + 128. 12s. 6d. 
By D. F. Pears 


Tue thesis of this monograph is that dreams are not identical 
| with, or composed of thoughts, impressions, feelings, images or 
"any other mental phenomena occurring during sleep (pp. 4, 45, 51). 
'This does not mean that dreams do not occur during sleep, 
/ nor that they cannot be classified as mental phenomena (52). 
The point is that, if they are so classified, they are a unique and 
"peculiar exception. They are unique, because they are the only 
"mental phenomena that do occur during sleep (50). They are 
peculiar, because the criterion of the truth of the statement that a 
» person has had a certain dream is, essentially, his saying so (49). 
The last contention is qualified in three ways. First, it is 
applied only to the primary concept of dreaming (62, 63, 70). 
| Secondly, the person’s report might be untruthful (55). And 
» thirdly, there is one way in which his report might be mistaken : 
what he reported might in fact be part of his waking life. This 
' does not mean that, when he says that it was a dream, he has 
| made an inference, but only that he might have defended what 
> he said by pointing out that it was not part of his waking life (65). 
| Itis important that he could not make any other kind of mistake 
| (66). For no sense can be made of the suggestion that his 
| impression of memory might fail to correspond to his dream (56). 
| If his report of his dream is false, and if this is not because it 
, corresponds to something in his waking life, then the only possible 
explanation is that he is being untruthful. For, given that there 
is no correspondence with waking life, a truthful report of a 
dream simply is the criterion of the occurrence of that dream. 
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It would be too much to expect that this closely packed 
monograph should contain a full investigation of the concept 
of truthfulness. But there are certain difficulties in it, Of 
course, the person who reports the dream does not use his own 
report as the criterion of its occurrence: only his audience do 
that (63). But does he, therefore, as Professor Malcolm main- 
tains, use no criterion? Suppose that it takes him some time to 
achieve a narrative that he really accepts. Perhaps he even 
experiments with slightly varying versions until he arrives 
at one which feels exactly right. Might he not then be said 
to be using a criterion? Maybe not. But the word “ criterion” 
needs to have its own criterion fixed. Certainly the dreamer 
corrects himself in such cases, and he would not explain the 
rejected version by saying that it was the result of untruthfulness. 
Or, if he did say this, he would have to point out that his truth- 
fulness sometimes cost him an effort, not because he knew what 
he ought to say but could not bring himself to say it, but because 
he had to work his way through various versions until he reached 
an acceptable one. Not that this process is typical. But it 
does occur sometimes, and its occurrence is important. For it 
suggests that there might sometimes be an alternative to the 
account according to which the dreamer simply wakes up with 
an impression of memory, and the only mistake that he might 
make is saying that it is a dream when in fact it is a piece of real 
life (57). Malcolm mentions these untypical cases but sees no 
need to modify his account in the light of them. This is probably 
because he is preoccupied with his main point, that no sense can 
be attached to the suggestion that the report might be mistaken 
because it did not correspond to the dream. For this point 
certainly makes the investigation of the exact process leading 
up to the report of the dream look rather small, since, if there is 
no question of correspondence between the report and the dream, 
the dreamer is the final arbiter, and his penultimate arbitrations 
do not seem to be very important. And, in any case, even if 
their importance is admitted, it may be that the concept of 
truthfulness can be made to cover this area. But with what 
modifications? 

Another difficulty, of an entirely different kind, is that 
Malcolm’s criterion of the truth of the statement that a person 
has had a certain dream does not seem to fit our concept of 
dreaming. It is, of course, not easy to decide whether it does 
or does not fit our concept, or, if it does not, how far it diverges. 
For the implications of his criterion are not quite clear, and it isa 
difficult matter to determine exactly what our concept is. In 
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general, it is well known that supporters of this kind of reductive 
theory often attribute double vision to their critics, only to be 
met with the counter-charge of blindness either to the implications 
of the reduction or to certain aspects of the material. However, 
one thing is clear ; we ordinarily think that a waking experience 
can be recapitulated in a subsequent dream. But the suggested 
criterion does not seem to allow for this possibility, since Malcolm 
appears to say that, given the impression of memory, absence of 
correspondence with anything in the person’s waking life is not 
only a sufficient condition of his having dreamt it, but also a 
necessary condition (51, 68, 80.97). If he says this, it is probably 
a slip. But how should the criterion be amended? Is the 
occurrence of a recapitulating dream always to be left an open 
and undecidable possibility every time anyone remembers 
anything from his waking life? Certainly we do not ordinarily 
think that there is such a large area of undecidability here. 
But perhaps our ordinary thoughts on this matter are con- 
fused? Or is Malcolm’s account of remembering too thin and 
Humean? 

We might also raise the converse objection, that we ordinarily 
think that a sincere memory-claim might fail to correspond with 
anything, either in the person’s waking life or in his dreams. 
For we do not think that all the sincere memory-claims of a 
person who had never slept in his life would be true. So it 
is unrealistic to suggest that, whenever a sleeper makes a sincere 
memory claim that does not correspond with anything in his 
waking life, it should be treated as the criterion that he has 
dreamt it. But Malcolm has a stronger defence against this 
objection. For he would argue that, since we could never 
establish that he has not dreamt it, the idea that this is an 
open possibility really is confused. 

Problems of the same kind, but more complicated ones, 
are raised by the question whether dreams can be timed. What 
do we ordinarily think? And what does Malcolm’s criterion 
allow? First, we certainly think that dreams can only occur 
during sleep; and he makes this a matter of definition (49, 83, 98). 
Secondly, we almost certainly think that dreams occur at par- 
ticular times during periods of sleep; but he refuses to allow 
that any sense can be attached to this belief. Indeed, he even 
denies that dreams occur in physical time (43, 70). This denial 
appears to be incompatible with his concession that we do 
dream during sleep. But he claims that the appearance of 
incompatibility ought to vanish as soon as we whole-heartedly 
accept his criterion for the truth of the statement that a dream 
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occurred during a period of sleep (77). If it lingers, spatial 
imagery must be exercising an undue influence. 

This part of his thesis is not easy to understand. He is almost 
certainly offering a reductive analysis of the statement that 
dreams occur during periods of sleep, and so he is not rejecting 
this part of what we ordinarily think about the timing of dreams, 
But why, in that case, does he say that dreams do not occur 
in physical time? This is a very puzzling remark. Dr. Johnson 
would have tried to refute it by going off and having a dream. 
But, of course, it ought to mean that they do not occur in physical 
time in a sense that is governed by other criteria than Malcolm’s, 
But, why, then, does he reject the second thing that we ordinarily 
think? That is, why does he refuse to allow that any sense can 
be attached to the belief that dreams occur at particular times 
during periods of sleep? The reason he gives is that, though 
indications of specific times are sometimes given in dreamers’ 
reports, they are never precise enough to satisfy physical science 
(75, 76). But this does not seem to be a sufficient reason. These 
imprecise indications place dreams imprecisely in physical time. 
Moreover, it ought to make sense to say that, if the sleeper had 
awoken ten minutes earlier, he would not have had the dream, 
even if we cannot know whether this is so. For, if this did not 
make sense, why should it make sense to say that, if he had not 
slept at all that night, he would not have had the dream? 

It looks as if Malcolm is offering a reductive analysis of part of 
what we ordinarily think, and rejecting the other part of what we 
ordinarily think. In general, thisisa possibleprogramme. Butin 
this particular case, when one part isthe thought that dreams occur 
during periods of sleep, and the other part is the thought that they 
occur at particular times during periods of sleep, it is hard to see 
how it could be carried out. If he really intended his thesis to 
be taken in this way, the explanation may be that he believed that, 
if he allowed that dreams occurred at particular times during 
periods of sleep, his reductive analysis would be unable to cover 
this possibility. But why should the exact timing of dreams 
escape his analysis if the inexact timing of them does not! 
Because exact timing would imply that what was timed was 
concrete and historical? But this suggestion, even if it were 
intelligible, would be irrelevant to the question of analysis. Thenis 
the reason that counterfactual conditionals, like the one beginning 
“Tf he had awoken ten minutes earlier . . . ”, are unverifiable? 
But there could be indirect evidence for them. 

However, suppose that he were to insist that sense should 
be given not only to the statement that a dream occurred at a 
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particular time during sleep, but also to the further statement 
that it was composed of, say, images, on the ground that the 
first statement would have very little content unless the second 
statement, or something like it, were added. If he insisted on 
this, he could argue that, if the statement that dreams occur at 
particular times during periods of sleep is to have a substantial 
content, it cannot be analysed reductively in the way that he 
favours. For there would be nothing in the dreamer’s subsequent 
report which could possibly give sense to the statement that a 
particular dream was composed of images rather than, say, 
unspoken words, and so the use of physiological evidence would 
seem to be unavoidable. But this would be contemporary. 
Therefore it would be impossible to carry out a reductive analysis 
that appealed to no contemporary facts except the bare fact 
that the dreamer slept. 

This would provide him with a reason for thinking that at 
least such statements as “ The dream was composed of images ” 
cannot be given a reductive analysis of the kind that he favours, 
and therefore must be rejected by him. But it does not seem to 
have been his reason. For he never considers the possible dif- 
ference in sense between the statement that a particular dream 
was composed of images, and the statement that it was composed 
of something else. He simply takes the statement that dreams, 
in general, are composed of images, thoughts, feelings, etc., and 
argues, in general, that the only sense that it could possibly 
have is that people dream that they have images, thoughts, 
feelings, etc. ; and, if there are occasions when people would not 
actually call the thing a dream, this can only be because it is too 
brief; and this is unimportant, since it will still have the same 
logical status as a dream—i.e. the criterion of its occurrence 
will be, essentially, his subsequent report (42, 47, 84, 85). In 
any case, even if he had followed this line of thought, it would not 
have diminished the difficulty that has already been mentioned : 
viz. it is difficult to accept and reduce the statement that dreams 
occur during periods of sleep without giving the same treatment 
to the statement that dreams occur at particular times during 
periods of sleep. For the argument which shows that the 
reductive analysis would deprive the second statement of sub- 
stantial content would also show that the reductive analysis 
deprives the first statement of substantial content. 

Alternatively, it may be that he simply did not think of the 
possibility that the statement, that a particular dream was 
composed of, say, images, might be given a reductive analysis 
of the kind that he favours. 
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Finally, it is just possible that he is not offering a reductive 
analysis even of the statement that dreams occur during periods 
of sleep. For his puzzling remark, that dreams do not occur 
in physical time, may be intended quite generally. If so, his 
concept of dreaming really does diverge considerably from ours, 
But again what he rejects, if he is rejecting it, may seem to him 
to be confused. 

It is important to try to determine the exact meaning of 
Malcolm’s thesis, and its relation to our concept of dreaming, 
For, if it is felt to be paradoxical, it is necessary to decide whether 
this is because it rejects part of our concept, or because it accepts 
it all, but gives a new and strange reductive analysis of it. Now 
it is doubtful how the questions of detail that have just been 
raised ought to be answered. But there is no doubt that, in 
the main, he accepts and reduces. Nor is there much doubt that 
most people will find his reduction paradoxical. But some of 
the arguments for it are very strong. However, when a con- 
clusion is felt to be paradoxical, and perhaps even fantastic, 
the very strength of the arguments is a source of irritation 
which could cause them to be neglected. This would be regret- 
table, since, even if they are not conclusive, they are important 
challenges. And even those of his arguments that are less strong 
are of great interest. For he raises difficult questions, which 
were almost totally neglected by philosophers until Wittgenstein 
wrote about dreams, and he pursues them with pertinacity. 

His main argument is that there could be no criterion for the 
truth of the statement that a person had an image, thought, 
feeling, etc., in his sleep, unless it merely meant that he dreamed 
that he had one (10, 16, 35). For anything that tended to show 
that he was at that moment having one would necessarily show 
that he was at that moment not asleep, and it is no good appealing 
to his subsequent memory claims if there are no possible criteria 
for establishing the truth of their contents (11, 40). Our only 
resource is to interpret them as reports of dreams, and then, 
subject to the qualifications already given, they are the criteria 
of their own truth. 

Unfortunately this argument does not always succeed in 
disentangling itself from a subsidiary argument, which looks 
like it, but is in fact different from it (7, 18). The subsidiary 
argument simply says that the hypothesis that a person might 
have an image, thought, feeling, etc. in his sleep is contradictory : 
for all these things entail that he was aware at the time, and 
awareness is incompatible with sleep. The difference between 
the two arguments is that,: according to the subsidiary one, the 
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hypothesis is contradictory ; whereas, according to the main 
one what is contradictory is the hypothesis that we might 
verify the hypothesis.‘ The subsidiary argument, of course, 
invites the retort that there might be another kind of awareness, 
and then the main argument would have to be invoked. 

One reason why the main argument does not always succeed 
in disentangling itself from the subsidiary argument is that 
Malcolm’s investigation of alleged mental phenomena during 
sleep develops out of a discussion of the statement “ I am asleep ”. 
For it is very easy to assimilate this statement to the statements 
“T am dead ”, and “I do not exist “ and in fact he makes both 
these assimilations. When he makes the first, he says that the 
assertion of both “I am asleep” and “I am dead” is incom- 
patible with their truth (7). And this is clearly the subsidiary 
argument. When he makes the second assimilation, he says 
that I cannot wonder whether I am asleep any more than I can 
wonder whether I exist (18). And this too ought to be the 
subsidiary argument, since it seems to be too strong a statement 
for the main argument: but in fact it comes immediately after 
the first exposition of the main argument. The trouble is that 
the statement “‘ I am asleep ” looks very like a member of a class 
of statements that are perfect targets for the subsidiary argument, 
and so a general investigation, which happens to begin with it, 
but really relies on the main argument, naturally tends to neglect 
the distinction between the two arguments. 

There are traces of the subsidiary argument at other points 
in the monograph. For example, Malcolm argues that my 
dreaming that I had thoughts and feelings does not establish 
that I had them while asleep any more than my dreaming that 
I climbed a mountain establishes that I climbed it while asleep 
(51, 52. Cf. pp. 65, 95). Certainly. But I might retort that I 
could have a very quiet thought in my sleep, whereas even a small 
mountain would wake me up; so that, even if neither of these 
two things would be established, one of them could be true. 
And here again the main argument would have to be invoked. 

This discussion of the difference between the two arguments 
might provoke the reply that it really does not matter. For if 
we find it contradictory to suppose that we could verify a 
hypothesis, this is just as bad as finding that the hypothesis 
itself is contradictory : in neither case does the hypothesis express 
a possibility. It is not certain that Malcolm would make this 
reply (37). It raises a profound question about sense. This 
question, and the problem of interpreting his views on this point 
1 This distinction is clearly drawn on p. 36. 
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may be postponed for the moment, until the main argument has 
been examined. 

The main argument is directed against the very natural belief 
that, at the times during sleep when we dream, we enjoy another 
mode of consciousness. It is not clear exactly what this mode 
of consciousness is supposed to be, but at least it is not supposed 
to be the same as waking consciousness, so that the belief is 
immune to the subsidiary argument. Presumably it would be 
some trance-like state, like that of a person who has been drugged, 
or even of someone who is totally absorbed in a work of art. If 

people were asked to say more exactly what the stuff of dreams is, 
they would probably suggest images, and some kind of narrative 
or unspoken words. Against this belief the main argument 
simply says that it is contradictory to suppose that it might be 
verified. And, as has already been pointed out, the possibility 
that it might have a purely subsequent verification is not con- 
sidered, perhaps for good reasons: the verification which is 
considered and rejected as impossible includes at least some 
contemporary things, and may even be purely contemporary. 

Various doubts might be raised about the main argument. 
First, must every type of memory-claim be verified sometimes, 
or at least confirmed sometimes? If so, what counts as a type? 
And, if memory-claims that purport to transcend a plane of 
consciousness count as a type for this purpose, may they not be 
confirmed in cases where the sleeper exhibits some behaviour, 
or is subjected to some stimulus? And, if so, might not this 
type of confirmation be used to give sense to what appears to be 
our ordinary belief about dreams in the other cases where it is 
not available? Particularly if in all cases there is, or could be 
physiological confirmation as well? 

It would be a lengthy matter to discuss these doubts properly, 
and to show how Malcolm tries to preserve the main argument 
against them. He has a strong position, built on three lines of 
defence. First, in his description of cases he tends to deny, 
but does not actually deny outright that there are grounds for 
saying that, when the sleeper exhibits behaviour or is subjected 
to a stimulus, he is aware in any special sense. Secondly, he 
denies that these cases are central cases of sleep, and implies 
that any attempt to extrapolate from them to the central cases 
would be illicit. His third, and most important line of defence 
is to maintain, at least about the physiological phenomena in 
central cases, and probably also about stimulus and behaviour in 
borderline cases, that we cannot give any separate sense to the 
hypothesis that these evidences are alleged to confirm, so that 
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they are either irrelevant to dreaming, or else must be treated 
as a new criterion of dreaming, different from ours. 

Let us begin with his first line of defence. Now the debate in 
the monograph starts from an examination of the statement 
“T am asleep’, and some kind of behaviour on the sleeper’s 

rt might naturally be used as a ground for the belief that he 
made this statement ; and later it passes on to a general discus- 
sion of all alleged mental phenomena during sleep, including 
things which would not be classified as activities, and for which, 
therefore, some kind of stimulus might be taken to be a plausible 
ground. So let us first concentrate on activities. 

Now the making of statements is only one activity among 
many, but it is very important for this investigation, because 
it is closely related to one of the things which might be held 
to be the stuff of dreams—unspoken narration, so that its 
relevance is not restricted to the dreams inside which the dreamer 
makes a statement. This tends to be obscured in the monograph 
where it is assumed that the particular dreamer dreams that he 
makes a statement. Moreover, the statement which he dreams 
that he makes, “I am asleep”, is a peculiar one. For, if he did 
make this statement in his sleep, it would be a reflection on the 
plane of consciousness on which it itself existed ; or, on Malcolm’s 
view, a reflection on the status of the memory-claim in which it 
was reported. 

Suppose that this dreamer talked in his sleep, and “ made” 
this peculiar statement. Then, as Malcolm observes, outside 
his dream he would not be making a claim, asserting or com- 
municating, since all these performances require that the words 
should be deliberately addressed or at least sent off, and the 
dreamer does not, and perhaps could not even know that they 
are going out into the world (8). Nevertheless might they 
not be taken as providing ground for thinking that he is at 
that moment making this judgement during a dream? (9, 10). 
“Only if he is aware at that moment.” But if a special kind of 
awareness is envisaged—as it must be, if this problem is going 
to be investigated—are his words not sufficient ground for 
thinking that he is aware at that moment, at least in those 
cases where he subsequently reports that he dreamt that he 
made the judgement? Malcolm considers talking in one’s sleep, 
but, when he considers it, he does not ask himself this question (10, 
62). So it is not quite certain how he would have answered it 
if he had asked it. In similar, but more extreme cases—e.g. 
where the person’s behaviour shows that he is having a nightmare 
—he tends to say that he is not fully asleep (28, 100). Perhaps 
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this means that he would allow that there is some ground for 
thinking, at least in extreme cases, that he is aware. If he did 
allow this, he would, of course, mean ordinary awareness. But 
if it is admitted that there is ground for thinking that there is any 
sort of awareness in such cases, would it not be more plausible 
to say that it is the sort of awareness that most people believe 
themselves to have when they are dreaming? For a person in the 
throes of a nightmare is not like a person just waking up : perhaps 
neither is fully asleep, but the person in the throes of a nightmare 
is not faintly aware that he is doing things in the real world, 
However, in his description of this case, Malcolm does not concede 
this point. But he does concede more when he raises the ques- 
tion whether there are any grounds for thinking that things in 
which the mind is passive—e.g. images—occur during sleep. 

If we now took up this question, the debate would follow a 
roughly parallel course. For suppose that the hypothesis were 
that dreams are composed partly of images. Then it would be 
important that these images would be thought to occur not only 
at those moments when the sleeper was dreaming that he was 
having an image (93). So, if he were subjected to a stimulus— 
e.g. if there were a loud noise in his vicinity—the idea would be 
that this noise might be woven into the images that coniposed 
his dream. And the same view would be taken of propriocepiive 
sensations. Now, if this hypothesis had a sense, it would not 
imply that the sleeper heard the noise in the full way: for he 
would not refer it to the world outside his dream, or, perhaps 
even think of that world. (This is parallel to the fact, already 
noted, that the person who talks in his sleep does not communi- 
cate, etc.) Malcolm suggests that, in order to make this clear, 
the sleeper should say, after waking up, “ I must have heard the 
noise ” (98, 99, cf. p. 32). This he might well do. But Malcolm 
then interprets this remark as a causal hypothesis, and not as a 
report of an actual experience. Obviously his theory necessitates 
this interpretation of the remark, but it is an unnatural one. 
And even he finds himself unable to extend this kind of treatment 
to the asthmatic sleeper, who both is, and dreams that he is 
suffocating (99). This man’s feeling of suffocation is, he concedes, 
partly dreamt, and the context makes it fairly clear that he means 
that it is dreamt at the moment when he is actually suffocating. 
So this is a very important concession ; it comes very close indeed 
to the admission that at that moment the sleeper is aware in 4 
special sense. He seeks to neutralize it by observing that he is 
not fully asleep, and that, since his suffering and behaviour yield 
a criterion of the occurrence of his dream, it is not a dream in the 
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primary sense—t.e. the sense that is governed by the recommended 
criterion. But, even if this were correct, it would still leave us 
with a borderline case where there is some contemporary ground 
for thinking that there is a special kind of awareness. 

At several points in his discussion of things in which the mind 
is passive Malcolm is influenced by an argument which is connec- 
ted with a point already made here, the point that his criterion 
of dreaming appears to rule out, probably by an oversight, 
dreams that recapitulate a past experience in waking life. 
According to this argument the following restriction must be put 
on the ways in which a dream can be true of the real world ; if a 
person dreams that he saw something happen, or heard it, etc., 
then the content of his dream cannot correspond to the real 
world in his immediate vicinity at the time when the dream would 
ordinarily be taken to have occurred.! (There is, as has been 
noted, some doubt whether he would extend this restriction to 
earlier times too, and thus rule out recapitulating dreams.) But 
why is contemporary correspondence impossible? Certainly 

. the view that it did correspond would not normally be held by the 

person himself, either later, or in the dream (however that is to 
beanalysed) : nor, of course, would his statement that he dreamed 
that he had the experience imply that view. Nevertheless the 
view might be correct: the content of the dream might corres- 
pond to the contemporary events in his room; and, if it did, 
there would probably be a causal explanation of the correspon- 
dence. So any support that this argument might give to 
Malcolm’s case must be subtracted. 

There is also another point at which his first line of defence 
might be attacked. The phenomenology of going to sleep and 
waking up might be cited against it. For at those moments we 
sometimes find that dreaming and waking experience overlap. 
Admittedly, these are cases where the person is not fully asleep, 
so that we could not argue that, if he is aware at all, his awareness 
must be the special kind of awareness. But this does not matter, 
since this time he himself could testify that he was conscious 
on two different planes, or at least that he experienced the 
transition from one plane to the other. 

If the attack on Malcolm’s first line of defence had any effect 
he might make a stand on the second line that he has prepared, 
and say that we cannot understand awareness in deep sleep by 
extrapolating from cases of disturbed sleep (99, 100). But this 
would be a more difficult position to defend. For, once it is 
clearly understood that the kind of awareness that is meant is 
1 pp. 68, 98. Cf. p. 8 footnote. 
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not ordinary awareness, it is hard to maintain the dilemma, that 
either reports of dreams in undisturbed sleep have a completely 
different sense, or else they are unintelligible. Must all extra- 
polation be disallowed? Must every type of statement get its 
sense entirely directly? Ifso, what counts as a type? 

But his third line of defence is the most important one. For 
so far we have used the unanalysed notion of “aground”. But 
he would say that we must always ask whether a ground provides 
confirmation or verification: if it provides the latter, it is a 
criterion ; while, if it provides the former, something else will 
have to provide the criterion of what is being confirmed, if it is 
going to have a definite sense (44). He would probably apply 
this dilemma to stimulus and behaviour, in order to defend his 
descriptions of cases which have just been challenged. But he 
certainly applies it to physiological phenomena (43, 76, 77, 81, 82). 
So let us first examine its application there. 

Now it is very important that his thesis is reductive only in 
the sense that his criterion of the truth of the statement that a 
dream occurred is parsimonious. He carefully guards himself 
against the interpretation that would credit him with the unintel- 
ligible view that the dream is to be identified with his criterion 
of its occurrence (59, 60,61). So, when he suggests the possibility 
that in central cases of sleep physiological phenomena, like rapid 
eye movements, might be taken as a new criterion of dreaming, 
he is not suggesting an absurd identification. But what is the 
justification of his dilemma, that such phenomena are either 
irrelevant to dreaming or else must be taken as a new criterion 
of dreaming, #.e. as a criterion of dreaming in a secondary sense? 
It is clear that, if the hypothesis, that in the central cases the 
sleeper is aware in a special way, could get its sense by extra- 
polation from the borderline cases, the dilemma would not be 
valid in the central cases. So let us go back to the borderline 
cases, and see how he applies the dilemma to them. 

But the trouble is that it is not certain that he does apply the 
dilemma to borderline cases, where there is stimulus and be- 
haviour. If he did apply it to borderline cases, he would not have 
the same reason for saying that the criterion would necessarily 
be a new one that he has for saying this in central cases, For 
if physiological phenomena were used as a criterion of dreaming, 
this would necessarily be a new criterion, since the phenomena 
have only been discovered recently and are not generally known. 
But this is not true of stimulus and behaviour in borderline cases. 

Moreover, if he did apply the dilemma to borderline cases, 
he might find that it could be turned against himself. For, 
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if he said that the physical state and behaviour of the asthmatic 
sleeper could provide only confirmation for the hypothesis that 
he had some special kind of awareness, on the ground that this 
awareness must amount to more than the observable phenomena, 
then the ordinary awareness of people who are awake will often 
be no more than confirmed. If, on the other hand, he says 
that it would provide verification, he will have to go on to estab- 
lish that, if it is accepted as verification, a new criterion will, 
in fact, have been introduced. And this is never established in 
the monograph. It might look as if it is established, because he 
says that his criterion is the one that we use, and that it fixes the 
primary concept of dreaming (74, 79, 80, 81, 82). But the case 
for doubting whether it is the one that we use has already been 
sketched, and he never justifies his assertion that it fixes the 
primary concept, and not just part of the concept of 
dreaming. 

There is, underlying this state of his main argument, the idea 
that every kind of statement must have a definite criterion whose 
fulfilment conclusively verifies it, and whose non-fulfilment 
conclusively falsifies it. Guided by this idea he goes to human 
behaviour in order to find out what the criterion for reports of 
dreams is. But perhaps the search is misguided. If dreaming really 
does involve a special kind of awareness at the time, why should 
we not think that we have two independent indications of this 
awareness, and therefore of dreams—subsequent memory-claims 
and contemporary behaviour? Given certain conditions, each 
could be taken as sufficient ground for saying that a dream 
occurred ; and the absence of one of them would not be taken as 
sufficient ground for saying that a dream did not occur, so that, 
eg. the fact that the dreamer had not behaved appropriately 
in his sleep would not show that his subsequent memory-claim 
was mistaken. And, if he objects that, in that case, we should 
never have anything more than contemporary confirmation for 
the hypothesis that a sleeper was aware in the special way and 
therefore dreaming, how could he avoid extending this objection 
to the hypothesis that people who are awake are aware in the 
ordinary way? Whatever the result of this debate, it ought to 
take place before the word “ criterion ”’ is used. 

The main argument has been examined at length because the 
whole subject is difficult and uncertain, and because our ordinary 
beliefs; in the matter are apt to exercise an undue influence, 
before their content has been exactly determined and before they 
have been shown to involve more than Malcolm’s criterion allows 
in a reductive way. There is also a small group of auxiliary 
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arguments which do not need much comment. According to 
one of these arguments, if the statement “I am asleep ” came 
from the mouth of a sleeper, it could not be taken as reliable 
testimony (5). According to another, I could not verify the judge- 
ment “I am asleep”: for I could not observe the state of my 
body, and I could not tell by noticing that I was having a certain 
experience, since there is no experience that is necessarily 
connected with sleep (12); and, if it were suggested that there 
was a contingent connection between being asleep and having a 
certain experience, how could this be verified? (40) Both these 
arguments would presumably be applied to the statement “I am 
dreaming ”’, which entails the statement “I am asleep ”. 

Now these arguments are directed against the man who 
refuses to accept a reductive analysis of the statement “I have 
visited the world of my dreams”. They reply, in effect, that, if 
per impossibile, he were right, there would be no way in which 
he could then establish whether he was asleep and dreaming. 
But the reply is not convincing. For, whatever the correct 
analysis of the statement “I dreamed that I was having a 
dream ”’, and whatever the status of the verdict that it reports, 
there is no doubt that both are often true. Now it is a very 
mysterious fact that the verdict is often true: for at least 
often I am totally unable to say what the basis of my verdict 
was. But this mysterious fact cannot be used as an objection 
against the man who rejects the reductive analysis. For any 
theory, including the reductive one, has to admit that it is a 
fact, and a mysterious one. So these arguments do not advance 
Malcolm’s case beyond the point where the main argument left it. 
His contention, that the statement “‘ I dreamed that I was having 
a dream” must be analysed reductively, may be right; and, 
if it is right, the verdict can be verified, but not by my waiting to 
see. But the contention gains no support from these arguments, 
and must, therefore, rest on the main argument. 

Imagine a world in which things were made easier for the 
main argument, because in it there was no correlation between 
dreaming and stimulus, behaviour or physiological phenomena, 
and no overlapping of the two planes of consciousness. What 
exactly ought the conclusion to be? Ought it to be that, in 
this world, the hypothesis that the dreamer was aware in a special 

way during sleep had no sense, or that it did not have a sense 
that we could understand? The profound question that was 
postponed earlier was the question whether there is any difference 
between these two theses. Now to say that it would have no sense 
is ambiguous. It might mean that it was contradictory, so that 
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what it expressed was not a possibility. But, as has been shown, 

one argument for this view, the subsidiary argument, is invalid. 

Nor is there any plausibility in arguing for it in the way in which 
some people have argued that the survival of death is contradic- 
tory: for there is no reason to think that all kinds of awareness 
are incompatible with sleep. Suppose, on the other hand, that 
the ambiguous thesis were taken to mean that it had not been 
given a sense, and so did not express an identifiable possibility. 
This, of course, might be for the uninteresting reason that nobody 
had tried to give it a sense. Alternatively, it might be because 
our best efforts to give it the sense that it seemed that it ought 
to have had always failed, so that the words were never con- 
nected with an identifiable possibility. This second alternative 
could be expressed by saying that the words did not have a sense 
that we could understand, and this, of course, is the second thesis. 
But, if the first thesis is interpreted in the first way, it differs from 
the second thesis. 

Would either of them be a correct conclusion in the imagined 
world? Certainly it looks as if, even in the imagined world, 
we should have no reason to say that what was expressed by the 
hypothesis that the dreamer is aware in a special way during 
sleep was not a possibility. But would we have any reason to 
say that we could not connect it with an identifiable possibility? 
This is a more difficult question. First, suppose that we concede 
that reports of dreams are a type of memory-claim that needs to 
be verified, or at least confirmed sometimes, in order to avoid 
being treated as self-supporting in the way that Malcolm recom- 
mends. The reason for conceding this would be that, if the 
report of a dream were alleged to mean anything more than he 
allows, then in the imagined world nothing in waking life could 
count either in favour of or against the surplus possibility. 
Nevertheless it might still be a possibility, and, if it were, it is 
arguable that we could verify it while dreaming. For would we 
not then know that this was it, and do we not now understand 
what it would be like to know that then? 

So we might argue. But would we be right? For verification 
involves the fitting together of a situation and a statement. And 
how could we understand now what it would be like to know then 
that we had remembered the right statement? How could we 
even understand now what it would be like for us to remember, 
at the moment in a dream when we judge that we are dreaming, 
that our judgement bears its usual sense? How could constancy 
of meaning be known to have been preserved across an impervious 
gap between two planes of consciousness? (54) This is rather 
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an abstruse question. If it is unanswerable, then in the imagined 
world the hypothesis that the dreamer is aware in a special way 
during sleep would not be connected with an identifiable pos- 
sibility. However, it would not follow that this result applied 
to our world, in which dreaming is sometimes connected with 
stimulus, behaviour and physiological phenomena, and the two 
planes of consciousness do sometimes overlap. And, even if 


it did apply to our world, it would not follow that what the 


hypothesis expressed would not be a possibility. 
The invalidity of this second step is extremely important, 
but it is not absolutely certain that it is recognized in the mono- 


graph. Two things suggest that it might not be recognized. ° 


Both happen because Malcolm approaches the problem by way 
of an examination of the statements “ I am asleep ”’, and “I am 
dreaming”. The first thing, which has already been noted, is 
this: if it is possible for a sleeper to make either of these two 
judgements, it must be possible for him to be aware at the tithe; 
and, though the main argument shows, if it is successful, only 
that we cannot connect the hypothesis, that he is aware at the 
time, with an identifiable possibility, the subsidiary argument 
insinuates that what it is connected with is not a possibility. He 
probably did not intend this to happen. The second thing is 
that he argues that, because neither of the two statements has a 
correct use, neither of them expresses a possibility. At least 
these are the words that he sometimes employs (18). But he 
also sometimes phrases his conclusion in a different way, and says 
that neither of the two statements expresses a possibility that 
we can think (18, 118). Now this second version must be the 
one that he intends. For, while it is obvious that neither of the 
two statements can have a correct use in the way in which the 
statement “‘ I am now approaching the target area ” has a correct 
use, this shows, at the most, that the connection of each statement 
with a possibility is not that it expresses it, and not that what each 
is connected with is not a possibility. The second version, 
however, is still ambiguous. For when can I not think the 
possibilities? He makes it clear that he does not mean that I 
cannot think them in the past tense when awake ; which would 
obviously be false. So he must mean that I cannot think them 
in the present tense when asleep. But what is the case for 
saying that I cannot think them when asleep? This time he 
seems to have avoided one categorical assertion of impossibility 
only by making another, which, like the first, gets no support 
from the main argument, and can only be treated as the un- 
tenable conclusion of the subsidiary argument. 
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This analysis of his remarks about possibility shows that it is 
not absolutely certain that he would disallow the inference 
from the premiss that the hypothesis cannot be connected with 
an identifiable possibility to the conclusion that what it is con- 
nected with is not a possibility. Yet he seems to disallow it in 
several passages, and, in the course of his discussion of the ques- 
tion! whether, perhaps, I might now be asleep and dreaming, 
he makes it very clear that he is not denying that this is a pos- 
sibility. If we are going to understand that discussion it is of 
the utmost importance that we should understand what he really 
thinks about possibility. 

What he says about the possibility that I might now be 
asleep and dreaming is succinct. First, he says that the classical 
way of answering the question by appealing to the coherence 
of my experiences is useless since I might only be dreaming that 
they cohered (108). Secondly he says that in any case the 
question is not about a possibility that I can think (18, 109, 110, 
118). But though this is succinct, it is not simple. 

First, inside a dream—or perhaps we should say, alongside 
a dream—one seldom takes the dream for reality, if only because 
one seldom raises this question. This is a fact, and, of course, 
it remains a fact even when it is analysed in his reductive way. 
But now suppose that I say to myself that at this moment I 
might be dreaming. Does he think that if I immediately told 
myself that what my words were connected with was not a pos- 
sibility, I would be right? No. For in the passage mentioned 
just now he explicitly says that a determined sceptic would 
realize that he might be dreaming that he was wondering whether 
he was dreaming (117, 118). And from this it follows that he 
thinks that what my original words were connected with was a 
possibility, since they might have been inside, or alongside a 
dream. 

Now this passage confirms the interpretation of his views 
about possibility that was suggested above. But it also does 
much more than this. For, since his determined sceptic, or at 
least he himself is supposed to be awake, it implies that even 
for a man who is awake the possibility is identifiable: 7.e. it 
implies that a man who is awake waderstands now what it would 
be like to verify the possibility then. But this is incompatible 
with the reductive analysis of reports of dreams. For, according 

to that analysis, the statement that a person is dreaming means, 
essentially, that, if he wakes up, he will say that he has dreamt, 

1Pp. 117-118. This passage is an answer to an objection raised by Mr. 
G. J. Warnock. It looks like a later addition to the original theory. 
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and means no more than this. Consequently, if anyone who 
accepted this analysis suggested, when he was awake, that he 
might at that moment be dreaming, and therefore only dreaming 
that he was suggesting it, he ought to be suggesting no more 
than that, at that moment, a certain future conditional statement 
might be true. But how could he avoid adding to what he meant 
the fact that he was doing something which, if he were right, 
would be dreaming that he was suggesting it? It would be 
relevant. 

This objection does not owe its force to the assumption that the 
sceptic is in fact awake. It makes the general point that, if a 
philosopher maintains that the barrier between any two planes 
of consciousness is so impervious that on either of the two planes 
statements about the other must be analysed reductively, then 
he cannot consistently allow that a sceptic could understand 
the possibility that he might be on a different plane from the one 
on which he is in fact. Of course, the sceptic himself would 
specify the possibility that he believed himself to understand: 
just as a person who says “ I thought your yacht was bigger than 
it is” has a specific size in mind. But the point made against 
the philosopher who maintains that the barrier is impervious is 
entirely general. It could also be made against a philosopher 
who maintained that inside a dream the meaning of the statement 
that an event occurred in waking life should be reduced, essen- 
tially, to the report of it in the dream. Now it so happens that 
Malcolm specifies the possibility that his determined sceptic 
wants to understand, and maintains that the plane of waking 
consciousness, on which the sceptic is, is the only one that really 
is a plane of consciousness. And against this position the objec- 
tion too can be made specific ; if the sceptic is awake, and if the 
barrier is so impervious that statements about dreams must be 
analysed reductively, then the sceptic cannot understand the 
possibility that he might at that moment be dreaming. There- 
fore, when Malcolm admits that he cannot refute the sceptic 
because the sceptic might suggest that he was at that moment 
dreaming that he was suggesting that he might be dreaming, 
he is abandoning his reductive analysis. 

Malcolm, of course, never claimed to be able to refute the scep- 
tic, but only to show that the possibility that he suggests is not a 
possibility that he can think. But this is still an exaggerated 
claim. For he specifies the possibility, which, according to him, 
the sceptic cannot think. But even if the sceptic had been 
convinced by the monograph that he could not understand the 
possibility that he might be on the other plane of consciousness, 
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he would still be unable to specify what he did not understand, 
since he would not know which plane of consciousness he was, 
in fact, on. 

If, in our world, the sceptic’s question has a sense that he can 
understand, can he answer it? Malcolm says that he could not 
use coherence in order to establish his state, unless he already 
knew that he was not dreaming that he was establishing it in 
this way: and presumably he would say the same about the 
phenomenology of his experiences. But why should the nature 
of his experiences not tell him whether he was establishing it or 
dreaming that he was establishing it? Perhaps there is only the 
illusion of a circle here. But might the method not be unreliable? 
Certainly it might fail, and on rare occasions it does fail. But, 
if it were to become generally unreliable, dreams would have to 
become far less recessive in our lives, and this would involve 
radical changes. For example, when we entered the dream- 
world, it would always have to be at the place where we left it, 
unless someone had moved our dream-bodies while we were awake: 
after an absence from the dream-world we would find, on our 
return, that other people had kept their identities: logic would 
be generally respected : one thing would perplex us—the strange 
actions that we seemed to remember having performed in the 
waking life, and perhaps we should regard them as the expressions 
of wishes that we suppressed in dream life, etc. 

Philosophers have always been fascinated by dreams, and 
rightly so. But they have not always seen the full range of 
problems that they raise. Many of these problems are profound, 
and many of them have analogues in other philosophical topics. 
Malcolm identifies and explores some of the neglected ones, 
and those who are not convinced by his solutions will find it 
easier to be under the impression that they have refuted his 
main argument than to refute it. 


University of Oxford 








II.—BEHAVIOURISM 





By C. H. Wuire.ey 


To say of somebody that he is in a given state of mind is, asa 
rule, to attribute to him characteristics of two different kinds, 
On the one hand, it is to say something about his actual or 
potential behaviour, behaviour being something which can be 
observed by other people just as well as by himself. On the other 
hand, it is to say something about feelings, sensations, thoughts, 
etc., which he is aware of, but nobody else can be aware of—in 
one word, his “experiences”. Thus we may say that mental 
concepts comprise factors of two kinds, an inner or private and 
an outer or public. One can feel angry and behave angrily, feel 
drowsy and behave drowsily, feel anxious and behave anxiously, 
feel gratified and behave in a gratified manner, and so on. In 
these examples, both factors in the concept are integral to it, 
in the way in which both being covered with fur and having a 
propensity to mew are integral to the concept “cat’”’. Cases in 
which a man feels drowsy but behaves alertly, or feels fresh but 
behaves drowsily (like cases of cats which don’t mew or have no 
tails) can occur, but are anomalous. In such cases we should 
be reluctant to use the word “ drowsy” without qualification. 
Similarly, a man may behave sympathetically without feeling 
sympathetic, or feel sympathetic without behaving sympathetic- 
ally ; but these cases are anomalous, and we cannot apply the 
words ‘“‘sympathy”’ and “sympathetic” to them in a quite 
straightforward way. 

Many philosophers of the past have treated mental concepts 
as though only their inner components were essential, the 
behavioural factors being merely accessories, attached to the 
concepts because a certain sort of behaviour normally accompanies 
the sort of experience which primarily constitutes the state of 
mind. This is an error, which not only misrepresents linguistic 
usage, but misrepresents the character of mental life as we perceive 
and understand it. My concern is with the complementary error, 
that of supposing that mental concepts can be construed as 
essentially behavioural, the private components being either 
ignored or regarded as dispensable accessories ; so that a man’s 
being drowsy consists in his behaving in a certain way, and the 
way he feels is irrelevant in determining whether he is drowsy 
or not. This is what I shall mean by Behaviourism. I shall 
maintain that this view also misrepresents both linguistic usage 
and the acquaintance we have with the operations of our minds. 
164 
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Behaviourism seems to me to draw most of its plausibility 
from a single argument, which I shall now consider. The argu- 
ment goes like this : Since experiences are private, it is impossible 
for one man to know what experiences another man is having. 
Therefore, if being in a given state of mind involves having 
certain kinds of experience, one man can never know that another 
man is in a given state of mind. If mental-concept words 
referred to inner experiences, we could not learn their meanings, 
and we could never know whether we were applying them 
correctly or incorrectly. But it is clear that we often do know 
that other men are angry, drowsy, anxious, and so on. Since all 
that we can know of other men is their behaviour, it is to their 
behaviour that words of this type must refer. 

It must first be observed that this argument splits into two, 
which have different conclusions. They are sometimes made 
more plausible by not distinguishing between them. “Smith 
cannot know what Jones is feeling” may mean that there is no 
process of observing and thinking whereby Smith may come to 
have a confident belief as to what Jones is feeling; or it may 
mean that any such process of observing and thinking fails to 
come up to the standard required for calling it “ knowledge ”’. 
The former argument is psychological ; it is concerned with what 
we actually believe. The latter argument is epistemological ; it 
is concerned with what we have a right to believe. The two 
arguments lead to different conclusions. The psychological 
argument leads to the conclusion that we do not really have firm 
beliefs about one another’s experiences, and therefore such beliefs 
cannot play a part in the formation of our mental concepts. 
Thus a behaviouristic analysis must be given of the concepts 
everybody actually employs. This is sometimes-celled An- 
alytical Behaviourism. The epistemological argument leads to 
the conclusion that though we may have such beliefs, and they 
may play a part in the mental concepts we actually employ, yet 
these beliefs ought not to be taken seriously, and in rigorous 

thinking we should do well to replace our existing hybrid concepts 
by purely behavioural ones. This is sometimes called Methodo- 
logical Behaviourism, since it advocates the adoption of behavi- 
oural concepts for scientific purposes. The two arguments 
coalesce only on the assumption that the mental processes by 
which concepts come to be formed always conform to high 
standards of logical propriety. This assumption is not plausible. 
It is especially important to notice that the epistemological 
argument is quite irrelevant to the analysis of common-sense 
concepts. ‘‘ The Greeks could not have known (i.e. had adequate 
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reason to believe) that there were creatures with men’s heads 
and horses’ bodies ; therefore they must have meant something 
else by the word Centaur” is an obviously unsound argument, 
Thus it is incumbent on the analytical Behaviourist, not merely 
to show that there is no sound process of reasoning whereby men 
may have come to form firm beliefs about the experiences of 
other men, but that there is no such process of reasoning at all, 
Now there is a traditional account of how these beliefs may 
have come about. I am supposed to have arrived at the convic- 
tion that other people have certain sorts of experiences by observ- 
ing an analogy between my own behaviour and theirs. When] 
behave drowsily I also feel drowsy, when I behave irritably I also 
feel irritable. Therefore, I suppose, probably other people feel 
as I do when they behave asI do. This account is unconvincing, 
An individual who is in a certain state of mind gets a very different 
impression of his condition and behaviour from the impression 
he gets of other people who are in a similar state of mind. A man 
in a temper is aware of the offensive behaviour and impudent 
expression of the person who is annoying him, and of his own 
mounting excitement and tension ; he is not aware, as outsiders 
are, of the way he changes colour and raises his voice. A drowsy 
man notices a muzziness of sensations, an intermittence of 
attention ; he does not notice the slackness of his posture or his 
failure to reply to other people’s remarks. He may indeed yawn ; 
and this behaviour is physiologically similar to the yawning he 
observes in other people when they are drowsy. But it is not 
empirically similar ; there is no resemblance between what I am 
aware of when I yawn and what I am aware of when you yawn 
in my presence (unless, what is unlikely, I do my yawning in 
front of a mirror). Thus the analogy between my own behaviour 
when in a given mental state, and that of other people when ina 
similar state, though it is genuine, is not obvious ; and the more 
completely I am in the grip of a passion, the less likely I shall be 
to pay attention to it. It is not obtrusive enough to account for 
the firm beliefs about other people’s experiences which we acquire 
at relatively early levels of intellectual development. 

This analogical reasoning is, I fancy, the sole source of our 
opinions about the inner life of animals; and we may see from 
this how little it will tell us. What have we got in the case of 
human beings that we have not got in the case of horses and 
rabbits ? The obvious answer is Language ; and, as we shall see, 
it is the correct answer. Essentially, we know about other 
people’s experiences because they tell us about them. We know 
that they feel drowsy as well as behaving drowsily because they 
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say so. But this solution to our problem seems circular. For 
surely other people can tell us about their experiences only if 
we already understand the words they use to describe them. 
And how can we understand those words as applying to private 
states if those private states are unobservable to us, and cannot 
be shown to us as what the words refer to ? 

I think that if we look carefully at the way language is learned, 
and are not too much impressed by an over-simple notion of 
“ostensive definition ’”’, we can see how such words come to be 
understood, and how the connection is established between the 
inner and outer factors in our mental concepts. 

Let us suppose that A and B are experienced users of a language 
and C is a learner who is in their company and hears them speak ; 
and let us suppose that A and B from time to time use, say, the 
word “ drowsy ”’ both with reference to one another and with 
reference to C. Their criteria for using it of one another aid of 
C will of course be purely behavioural. Now C, in the course of 
learning the language, will observe that A says of B “B is 
drowsy ’’ whenever B behaves in certain characteristic ways. C 
will also observe that A says of him “ You are drowsy ”’ whenever 
he, C, has certain characteristic feelmgs. The connection 
between drowsy feelings and drowsy behaviour is established in 
(’s mind by the fact that A uses the same word in connection with 
them both. I do not see how else it could be established. It 
would, of course, be possible for C to interpret “‘ drowsy ”’ as 
having two distinct and unconnected uses, one in which it refers 
to feelings like his own, and another in which it refers to behaviour 
like B’s. It would also be possible for him to interpret it as 
referring to a complex phenomenon, part of which he notices in 
his own case, and part in B’s case. Two things will dispose him 
to take the latter alternative, 7.e. to connect the inner and outer 
features as parts of awhole. One is the analogy, already noticed, 
between his own behaviour when he feels drowsy and the behaviour 
of other people who are said to be drowsy, which enables him 
sometimes to apply the whole two-sided concept to himself. 
This analogy, though it is hardly obtrusive enough to serve as the 
sole foundation for our belief in other people’s experiences, is 

obtrusive enough to be noticed to some extent under the guidance 
of language, and to help in the construction of one concept of 
drowsiness instead of two. The other relevant consideration is 
that A will sometimes say “ I am drowsy ” when he is not giving 
any evident signs of drowsiness. If this remark is to have sense, 
it must be taken as referring, not to A’s overt behaviour, of which 
there is none, but to feelings, which A is aware of but C is not. 
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Thus the clue by which I learn about the inner states of others 
is the fact that the same words which people use on the occasion 
of certain outward behaviour of other people are also used by them 
on the occasion of certain inner experiences of my own, the criteria 
for their using these words being of course my behaviour. It js 
only by the use of language that men come to regard each other 
in anything but a behaviouristic fashion. I infer that animals, 
lacking the use of language, have only a behaviouristic under- 
standing of one another. (One consequence of this is that 
animals cannot be moral agents.) The behaviourist wants to 
put us all on the animal level. 

It would, of course, be possible for adult philosophers to adopt 
a purely behavioural definition of mental words, and to adhere 
consistently to this definition if they exercised sufficient care 
(which would be quite a lot). But it would not be possible for 
them to teach the words in these purely behavioural senses to 
their children or to other learners of their language. For any 
such learner would inevitably connect a word like “ drowsy ” 
when applied to himself with his own drowsiness as it appeared 
to himself, that is, mainly with his feelings. He would still, 
like the rest of us, have to be re-trained as an adult to replace 
his inner-and-outer concept by a purely outer one. 

I turn now to consider the reasonableness of making this 
replacement. This involves examining the second, the epistemo- 
logical, interpretation of the argument with which I am concerned. 
Let it be conceded that we do in fact entertain confident beliefs 

about one another’s states of consciousness. It may still be 
argued that these beliefs lack the certainty and reliability required 
before we can allow them the name of “ knowledge ’’, or admit 
them as facts amongst the data of science. In particular, it may 
be argued, they do not reach the same standard of certainty and 
reliability as our beliefs about one another’s bodily behaviour. 
Therefore, if we wish to achieve a genuinely scientific under- 
standing of human nature, we must base this understanding on 
the established facts of human behaviour, and ignore whatever 
fancies we may indulge in about the inner experiences lying 
behind this behaviour, What men do can be observed ; what 
they feel or imagine can only be guessed at. A scientific concept 
of the mind must therefore be framed entirely in terms of what 
men do, since only this can be known with the sureness and 
accuracy which scientific investigation requires. 
This is a sceptical argument of a type very familiar in the theory 
of knowledge. How rash to believe that material objects continue 
to exist when we are not observing them, since we cannot possibly 
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verify this belief! How reckless to assume that our memories 
correctly represent the past, for we can never go back into the 
past to make quite sure that we have remembered correctly ! How 
naive to suppose that the laws of nature that held good in the 
past, which we have seen, will continue to hold good in the 
future, which we have not yet seen! How childish to believe 
in other people’s experiences, when they are destined to remain 
for ever other people’s, and not our own! Most philosophers are 
liable to occasional dizzy turns of this sort. The remedy against 
them is to remind ourselves that, although there are indeed 
logical risks in all these intellectual ventures, the risks are well 
worth taking, because by taking them we can get to know very 
much that we could not know otherwise; because by taking 
these classes of beliefs as on the whole reliable we can build up 
coherent bodies of truths which confirm one another, and fit in 
with truths learned in other ways. The belief that we can learn 
what people are experiencing from what they say and do is justified 
in the same manner as the rest. 

But while the general complaint ‘I never really know what 
anybody else is feeling” does not deserve much attention, we 
must take seriously those arguments which are designed to show 
that our evidence for men’s inner states is of a radically inferior 
character to our evidence for their outer behaviour. What is 
there to be said for this point of view ? 

If you are conducting a psychological experiment of which I am 
the subject, then there is, from your point of view, an important 
difference between. assertions about my behaviour and assertions 
about my experiences. My behaviour you can observe directly ; 
and you can take special and accurate note of those particular 
features of it which happen to interest you. But for information 
about my experiences you must rely on my testimony. You are 
therefore at the mercy of any negligence, dullness, mendacity or 
misdirection of attention of which I may be guilty. In this 
situation there is an important difference between the reliability 
of your beliefs about my behaviour and the reliability of your 
beliefs about my experiences. But this difference is confined to 
your knowledge of your experiments. It does not extend to the 
knowledge of psychologists in general about experiments in 
general. If you communicate your observations of my behaviour, 
and I communicate my introspective reports, to a third party, the 

difference which exists for you does not exist for him. For if he 
has to take my word for what I experienced in the course of the 
experiment, and allow for the possibility that I have mis-observed 
or mis-reported those experiences, he has likewise to take your 
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word for what you saw of my behaviour, and allow for the possj-* 
bility that you may have mis-observed or mis-reported it. (Let 
nobody suppose that setting a man up as a scientist to conduct 
experiments forthwith immunises him against all liability to 
negligence, obtuseness or mendacity.) Ifa man were to set out 
to construct a science purely on the basis of his own observations, 
taking as data only those facts which he had personally observed, 
accepting as laws only those generalisations which he had himself 
experimentally established, any psychology so constructed would 
have to be purely behaviouristic. But, of course, the enterprise is 
impossible. Scientific theories can be built up only by making use 
of the observations of many investigators. The data which any 
one scientist uses are, in overwhelming majority, reports of what 
other people have observed. We cannot do science without 
relying on the testimony of other men as to what they have seen— 
that is, as to their experiences. But if this is to be admitted, 
what reason is there for excluding testimony regarding ex- 
periences of other kinds ? 

There is a reason, and it is concerned with the possibility of 
confirmation. For, it may be argued, if I claim to see a move- 
ment or hear a sound, it is in principle possible for you to verify 
my claim by seeing what I see or hearing what I hear ; whereas if 
I claim to have a pain, a mental image, or a wave of unexpressed 
emotion, you cannot verify my claim by feeling what I feel. 
Assertions of the former kind are therefore ‘in a more secure 
position, because they can be verified by many observers, whereas 
assertions of the latter kind can be verified by one person only. 
Thus the former are suited, and the latter unsuited, for inclusion 
among the data of science, just because science rests on the 
collaboration and agreement of many observers. 

There are here two different points. First, it is in general the 
case that if a man sees or hears or smells something, then any 
other person in his immediate neighbourhood (given normal 
sight, uninterrupted vision, etc., etc.) will see or hear or smell 
something very similar ; while if a man feels a twinge or an itch, 
a feeling of elation or depression, it is not in general the case that 
any other person in his immediate neighbourhood will feel some- 
thing very similar. This enables us to distinguish between cases 
in which a man is aware of something public, and cases in which 
he is aware of something private. When he is aware of something 
public, his account of that thing can be checked against the 
accounts of other people who have been aware of that same thing. 
Hence we may conceive the notion of resting our scientific 
generalisations entirely on the observation of public things, 
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extruding the private from our consideration. This notion, 
however, is naive and short-sighted. For in order to carry it 
out we must first establish which of the objects of our awareness 
are public, and which are private. How can we do this? The 
data we are aware of do not carry any public or private character 
on their faces. There is nothing about an ache to tell you that it 
is private, nothing about a bang to tell you that it is public. 
Anybody who supposes there is had better consider how he 
distinguishes those sensations of heat which are awarenesses of a 
public rise in the room temperature from those which are aware- 
nesses of a private feverish condition. It happens that vision is 
usually an awareness of public objects. But this is not obvious, 
nor is it true of everything that is seen. There are after-images 
and muscae volitantes and illusions and hallucinations, there are 
conditions like colour-blindness and diplopia, producing character- 
istics in my visual data which are not present in other people’s. 
We have to discover which of these visible characteristics are 
public, which are private. There is only one way of finding this 
out, namely, by finding out what other people are aware of on 
particular occasions, by comparing different people’s reports of 
what they are seeing, hearing, feeling. Thus, the very possibility 
of establishing a distinction between public and private depends 
on our having reliable information about the experiences of other 
people. The notion of a science which rests only on information 
about the public is therefore radically incoherent. A man who 
knows nothing about the experiences of other men can do no kind 
of science; for he lacks the means for distinguishing those 
features of his experience which are due to the nature of the 
external world from those which are due to the peculiarities of his 
own constitution or situation. 

The second point is this. There are some respects in which 
nearly all human beings are affected in a fairly uniform way by 
similar stimuli, and other respects in which they are affected in 
widely different ways by similar stimuli. Visual experience is of 
the former type, emotional experience of the latter. This 
difference bears on the important principle of scientific method 
that experiments should be repeatable. I can test your claim to 
have perceived something in a given experimental situation by 
bringing about a similar situation and seeing whether I perceive 
something similar. But this test works only on the assumption 
that my perceptual experience will be similar to yours in a similar 
situation. Where people are differently affected by similar 
stimulation, experiments are not repeatable. Here we must use 
more complicated techniques, such as comparing the average 
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responses of similar groups of people. This difference is, there- 
fore, of some importance. But two points need to be made 
concerning it. 

(1) It is a difference of degree, and not of kind. There is much 
similarity in what two people see who are looking at the same 
scene, but the difference does not amount to identity ; visual 
acuity and direction of interest will always make a difference, 
This difference is methodologically important. Astronomers 
have to reckon with the “ personal equation’ which makes 
different observers record differently the instant at which a star 
is seen to pass a given point; thus the subjective and variable 
intrudes into the scientific record. The personal equation in the 
reports of, say, anthropologists must be of vastly greater import- 
ance. Conversely, there is a good deal of uniformity even in 
emotional responses; what frightens one man fairly often 
frightens other men too. 

(2) This contrast is not identical with the contrast between 
public and private. Smells are public, tastes private ; 7.¢. when 
I smell gas you can smell it as well, but when I taste a chocolate, 
nobody can taste it but me. But people agree about as well in 
their sense of taste as in their sense of smell, and our knowledge 
of the one is as extensive and reliable as our knowledge of the 
other. Pain is private ; but the things that cause it are pretty 
uniform. If you drop a hammer on my toe, it is very uncertain 
what my subsequent behaviour will be. But everybody knows 
that I shall feel pain. If anyone doubts my assertion that I do 
feel pain, we have here an eminently repeatable experiment ; and 
I am prepared to repeat it by dropping a similar hammer on the 
doubter’s toe as many times as may be necessary to produce 
conviction. That men feel pain when hammers are dropped on 
their toes is a generalisation concerning the private, concerning 
experience and not behaviour. But it is nevertheless an amply 

confirmed experimental generalisation. What makes feelings of 
depression or amusement difficult for the scientist to handle is 
not the fact that they are private ; it is the fact that they do not 
follow uniformly on specific stimuli. 

In sum: while there are some sorts of experience which are not 
only private but peculiar, so that their character is incapable of 
confirmation by other people, there are other sorts of experience 
which are sufficiently uniform for their character to be established 
in the same manner as the character of public objects is established, 
that is, by repetition of experiments and concurrence of testi- 
monies. And unless we can establish such facts about other 
people’s experiences, we can never distinguish in our own 
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experience what is subjective, private or peculiar from what is 
objective, public or normal. 

I have been maintaining that facts about the experiences of 
men can sometimes be well established, and may, indeed must, 
be included amongst the data of science. The attempt to study 
human psychology without taking any notice of what people tell 
us about their experiences obviously deprives psychologists of 
valuable information. Because this is so, some psychologists, 
who accept the arguments against the scientific respectability of 
statements about experiences, have tried to avail themselves of 
the information provided by such statements without admitting 
that by doing so they were abandoning Behaviourism. The 
device for reconciling Behaviourism with reliance on testimony is 
to admit what people say as part of the data of your psychology, 
but to call it “‘ verbal behaviour”’. As a scientist, you are not 
allowed to know that one of your subjects felt dizzy, but you are 
allowed to know that he spoke the words “I feel dizzy”. 
“Remarks about the experiences of subjects ”’, says one writer, 
“must be transformed into verbal statements recorded by the 
observer.” This is clearly a subterfuge. If psychologist A 
reads a paper by psychologist B, he does not take that paper as 
a specimen of B’s behaviour ; he takes it as information about 
what B observed and thought. His datum is not “ B wrote the 
following words ”’, but “ B observed the following phenomena ”’. 
Likewise, when the subject of a psychological investigation tells 
you about his experiences, what he says is not taken as a specimen 
of verbal behaviour, but as communication of fact (it doesn’t 
usually matter what particular words he used, or how rapidly he 
spoke or in what tone of voice, but only what he asserted). Of 
course, he may be mistaken; he may lie. What tiis means is 
that the subject of a psychological investigation shares to some 
degree the status of a fellow-experimenter. His co-operation has 
to be obtained ; his good faith has to be either presumed or 
doubted. He does not merely behave; he gives true or false 
information about the matter under investigation. 

Finally, I must refer to a different kind of reason for adopting 
a Behaviouristic standpoint. This reason is metaphysical. It 
may be supposed that conscious processes play no part, or a 
negligible part, in the causal explanation of behaviour, and there- 
fore we need take no notice of them. Much of the argument of 
Ryle and Wittgenstein points in this direction. For this view, 
traditionally called Epiphenomenalism, there is a great deal to 
be said, and I shall not argue against it here. I shall only say 

1M. Argyle, The Scientific Study of Social Behaviour, p. 55. 
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that, even if Epiphenomenalism is true, it does not provide an 
adequate reason for adopting a Behaviourist methodology. For 
even if the determinants of behaviour are wholly material, and 
their effects or reflections in consciousness are causally negligible, 
yet these conscious concomitants often provide us with useful 
clues, or even the only clues available, to what the physical 
conditions actually are. A physician may be entirely concerned 
with his patient’s stomach, and not at all with his “ mind”. 
But if for this reason he neglected to ask the patient what sort 
of pain he felt, and when and where he felt it, and to use this 
information in his diagnosis, he would be a fool. It is equally 
foolish to assume that introspective reports can tell us nothing 
illuminating about the physical conditions determining behaviour, 
What does follow from Epiphenomenalism—and from other less 
extreme views of the mind-body relation—is that we need not 
suppose that what goes on in an agent’s consciousness gives him 
an adequate idea of the determinants of his behaviour. His 
introspective reports provide only part of the information on 
which the psychologist must build his explanations ; and they 
may often be entirely irrelevant and misleading. With this 
conclusion I entirely agree. In so far as Behaviourism means 
simply the view that the business of psychology is the study of 
behaviour, that is, of the total response of the organism to the 
influences to which it is subjected, and not the study of conscious 
processes in detachment from their physical concomitants, I have 
no quarrel with it. 


University of Birmingham 
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IIIL.—SOME REMARKS ON THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF MORALITY FROM 
RELIGION 


By Kat NIELSEN 


Uni recently most analytic philosophers, as well as many 
other philosophers, have assented to the claim, as old as the 
Euthyphro, that morality and religion are logically independent 
and that it is impossible in principle to base a morality (any 
morality) on religion. But of late some Oxford-oriented lin- i 
guistic philosophers have seriously challenged this claim.’ 
While I am completely in sympathy with their overall methodo- 
logical approach and with their attempt to make detailed and 
careful explications of the actual functions of religious discourse, 
Ido not find their arguments convincing on this point. It seems 
to me that the essential logical point that both rationalist and 
empiricist philosophers, from Plato to Russell, have tried to 
enforce is sound.? I shall try here to vindicate this belief of mine. 

The traditional argument may be put as follows. No infor- 
mation about the nature of reality, or knowledge that there is a 
God and that He issues commands, will by itself tell us what is 
good or what we ought to do. The statement, ‘ God wills x’, is 
not a moral pronouncement. Before we know whether we ought 
to do x, we must know that what God wills is good. And in 
order to know that what God wills is good, we should have to 
judge independently that it is good. That something is good is 
not entailed by God’s willing it, for otherwise it would be re- 
dundant to ask, ‘Is what God wills good?’ But this question 
isnot redundant. ‘God wills x’ or ‘God commands x’ is not 
equivalent to ‘x is good’, as ‘ x is a male parent’ is equivalent 
to‘xisa father’. ‘God wills it but is it good?’ is not a sense- 
less self-answering question like ‘ Fred is a male parent, but is he 
a father?’. The moral agent must independently decide that 
whatever God wills or commands is good. 


1 See, for example, D. A. Rees, “The Ethics of Divine Commands ”’, 
Aristotelian Society Proceedings (1956-57), G. E. M. Anscombe, ‘‘ Modern 
Moral Philosophy ”, Philosophy (1957), R. N. Smart, “‘ Gods, Bliss and 
Morality ’’, Aristotelian Society Proceedings (1957-58). 

2 The traditional argument for independence of morality from religion 
has recently been briefly and ably stated by W. D. Falk, “Moral Perplexity” 
Ethics, xvi (January 1956), 125-129 and by William R. Dennes, “‘ Know- 
ledge and Values ” in Symbols and Values: An Initial Study, edited by 
Lyman Bryson et al., pp. 604-606. 
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Here it is natural for the believer to say: ‘ Well it isn’t just 
God’s saying so or ordering it that makes an action obligatory or 
good. True enough we moral agents must freely choose or decide 
what todo. God in His wisdom gives us this choice. Otherwise 
we would be automata, doing what we do simply on authority, 
Barth and Brunner are of course right in saying we owe God 
unconditional obedience, but we owe this to God because He jg 
supremely good and supremely loving. When we reflect on what 
He must be like, as a Being worthy of worship, we realize He 
ought unconditionally to be obeyed.’ 

But to say this is really to give Plato and Russell their point. 
We, as moral agents, form moral convictions and decide that such 
a Being must be good and His commandments must be followed. 
But this is so not because He utters them but because God, being 
God, is good. But we have here used our own moral awareness 
and sensitivity to decide that God is good and that God ought to 
be obeyed. We have not derived our moral convictions just from 
discovering what are the commands of God. No command, 
God’s or anyone else’s, can simply, as a command, serve as our 
ultimate moral standard ; and that this is so is purely a matter of 
logic and not just a result of “ sinful, prideful rebellion ” against 
God’s law. 

One might, however, attempt to show that religion and morality 
are not independent by arguing in the following way. ‘ When 
Brunner says “ the Good consists in always doing what God wills 
at any particular moment ” he does not mean to be giving an 
analysis of the ordinary uses of “ good” at all.’ The plain man is 
too caught up in sin, too confused and prideful to know his true 
condition. Only the man who has known sickness unto death, 
who has despaired of the world, who has been willing to die to the 
world uses ‘ good ’ in its deepest, fullest, most correct sense. It 

is to him I will turn when I wish to come to define ‘ good ’ in any 
adequate way. He, as a man of faith, knows God ; through his 
despair and then faith he has finally come to hear God and thus 
to perceive the good. My definition does not aim to report, and 
thus enshrine, the inevitable selfishness and agression of the plain 
man embodied in the plain man’s use of ‘ good ’ ; rather it reports 
the use of the word by the man of faith and stipulates a new use 
for the man who would really know the good. Like a really 
consistent hedonist who would argue that ‘ Pleasure is good’ 

really means just ‘ Pleasure is pleasure ’ or ‘ Pleasure is pleasant,’ 

I shall say that I will take ‘ good’ when used in a fundamental 

moral sense, to mean just what God wills. ‘X is good’ is 
stipulated to be equivalent to ‘ X is willed by God’ or ‘ X isa 
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command of God’. On this stipulated use ‘ X is commanded by 
God but is X good?’ becomes a self-answering question: in the 
same way ‘ X is a rectangle but does X really have four sides? ’ is 
a self-answering question. I admit that in ordinary language 
my question is not self-answering but I am not talking about 
confused ordinary language but about the more adequate lan- 
guage of the man who really knows the good. 

Now neither the consistent hedonist nor the Christian moralist 
can be shown to have committed a fallacy if he takes this tack. 
But it can be shown that both have begged the issue in a com- 

licated way and trivialized their own position in a way in which 
it is doubtful that any hedonist or Christian moralist would wish 
todo. And, more importantly, it has not been shown by such 
a move how, in any ordinary senses of the words ‘ good ’, ‘ right’, 
‘obligatory ’, etc., moral judgments can be derived from non- 
moral religious claims. If we continue to use moral language, as 
in fact we—Christians and non-Christians—do, such a derivation 
has not been made. The subject has only been changed. The 
man in moral perplexity wants to know whether in the sense in 
which the terms are generally used, he can discover what is good 
by discovering what God wishes him to do. To do this he must 
be able literally to derive moral judgements from non-moral 
religious assertions. To be told that in some specially stipulated 
sense of ‘ good’ he can do so will not relieve his perplexity, and 
to be told that this stipulated definition is justified because the 
man of faith knows, as much as any man can know, what is 
really good begs just the question that is at issue. That we know 
what we ought to do when we have found out (assuming that in 
some sense we can ‘ find out’) what God really wishes us to do, 
is just the point in question. Thus, when God says “ Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire ” it is, on the Christian’s 
more adequate use, really senseless to ask if this command of 
God’s is good. We are told we ought to accept this stipulated 
definition because it really enshrines a more adequate conception 
of good. But does it really? In ordinary language it is not 
senseless to ask if this command of God’s is really good. A 
believer cannot answer this question in the negative and remain 
a believer; but people like Mill, McTaggart and Russell have 
tejected a belief in Christianity on issues like this.1 And 
it has provided torment for many of the great believers. Is 
it really possible to show Mill, McTaggart‘ and Russell to be 

1T should not at all like to suggest that these are the only grounds on 
which they rejected Christianity. They were, however, for Mill and 
McTaggart very central considerations. 
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wrong by definitional fiat? We can stipulate a new use for the 
mark (token, sign-vehicle) ‘good’. But what do we prove by 
this move? Isn’t the old question back again in only a thinly 
veiled linguistic disguise? Would we not ask: “Is this really a 
better—a morally more adequate—use of “ good”’?’ How else 
could we answer this but by an appeal to our own admittedly 
fallible moral understanding? We cannot stipulate our way out 
of this question, for when we say our stipulative definition is 
more adequate or better or reflects a more heightened moral 
awareness than the ordinary uses of ‘ good ’, we still have ap- 
pealed to ‘ more adequate ’, ‘ better’ or ‘a more heightened moral 
awareness ’ in the ordinary non-stipulated senses of these terms, 

There is another and more plausible way of attacking the 
claim that morality is independent of religion. D. A. Rees has 
correctly argued that “it is not possible within a framework of 
theistic belief such as we are familiar with, to say, ‘ God com- 
mands me to do X but I ought not to do it’.” 1 The Judaeo- 
Christian tradition does not countenance this move. It is a 
mistake to treat Divine commands as if they were of the same 
logical type as political, technical or practical commands. But 
‘God commands me to do X’ is not equivalent to ‘I ought to 
do X’. It is true enough that ‘I ought to do X’ can be under- 
stood without any reference to the commans of God at all. 
Yet since we would not call God ‘ good ’ unless He is regarded as 
worthy of obedience, it is not possible to fully understand ‘ God 
commands me to do X ’ without understanding ‘ I ought to do X’. 
In understanding ‘God commands me to do X’ I must under- 
stand that there is an intended reference in this use of language 
to right action. ‘God commands me to help the poor ’ is normally 
both a religious and a moral utterance. To fail to understand 
this is to fail to understand the use of this utterance. 

To take this more plausible road is to give up far, far too much 
to continue to argue that religion and morality are not indepen- 
dent and that morality must be based on religion. (1) To admit 
that ‘God commands me to do X’ and ‘I ought to do X’ are 
not equivalent and that the latter expression can be understood 
independently of the commands or will of God is to admit that a 
morality can be independent of religion. But this is just what 
Barth, Brunner, Copleston et al. are denying when they claim 
morality must be based on religion. (2) The above argument does 
not show that Christian moral beliefs can be derived from non- 
moral beliefs, but only that some Christian moral beliefs can be 


1D. A. Rees, “ The Ethics of Divine Commands ”’, Aristotelian Society 
Proceedings (1956-57), p. 86. 
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derived from some other Christian or Theistic moral and religious 
beliefs. But was this ever in doubt? It has not been shown 
that we can discover what we ought to do from discovering that a 
purely non-moral religious command has been issued or from 
discovering that there is a God or a “ Necessary Being” (whatever 
they may mean). Ifa religious utterance is not a moral utterance 
no moral inferences can be derived from it; and if it is a moral 
utterance as well, it obviously does not license us to say that 
any moral beliefs at all are based on religion. In either event 
morality remains autonomous, though if all religious utterances 
were in part moral it would seem that religion is not itself indepen- 
dent of morality. The converse, however, would not be the 
case. 

To this last argument it may be replied: the crucial feature 
here has been missed. Basic religious statements are never just 
discoveries about what there is. They are never morally neutral. 
‘God exists’ or ‘ There is a God’ can only be understood “ in 
terms of, such propositions as ‘ God is loving ’, ‘ God is forgiving ’, 
‘God knows the secrets of all men’s hearts’, ‘God commands 
men to love one another’ ” and the like.? 

Now even if we grant this (and I do not think we have to) it is 
still the case, if we are to continue to use religious discourse as 
Christians and Jews have used it in the past, that a claim about 
what kind of beings there are in the universe is analytically 
distinguishable (though perhaps not in fact separable) from the 
moral evaluation involved in religious language. We say ‘ God 
exists’. In the Athanasian Creed we speak of “The Father 
eternal, the Son eternal: and the Holy Ghost eternal”. The 
creed also speaks of “God, of the substance of the Father, 
begotten before the worlds”. We also say ‘ God is love ’, ‘ God 
is good ’ and the like. Now the ‘is’ in these last two utterances 
cannot be the ‘is’ of identity. ‘God’ and ‘ good’ and ‘ love’ 
would then be equivalent and we could not in any literal sense 
say that God is of the substance begotten before the creation of 
the worlds. If ‘God’ and ‘love’ are equivalent there can be 
no literal sense to the Apostles’ Creed where we say, “I believe in 
God the Father almighty, maker of heaven and earth... .”. 
‘God’ can no longer refer to a transcendent being, “‘ the ground 
of being ” or to any reality at all. ‘God’ like ‘ good ’ and ‘ love’ 
becomes an evaluative term and not a name of a person or of some 
reality or ground of reality. One can agree with someone like 
Hare when he claims that ‘ God’ usually functions evaluatively 
as well as descriptively; but it still essentially functions 
1 Ibid. pp. 105-106. 
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descriptively ; and it functions descriptively in a very peculiar 
way. 

If to this it is objected : ‘ You are too literal. No one can have lo 
much religious awareness if he treats religion as an effort to make . 
certain factual claims and nothing else. As Penelhum has said: b 
“Into the believer’s utterances is packed a whole attitude to t 
living and a whole range of feeling quite foreign to the literal- j 
minded man : hence the great beauty of the classics of religious is 
writing.” + Religious utterances have rich emotive, performatory, u 
and ceremonial uses. You should not look upon them as literal 0 
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statements of some odd kind of fact but as mythical or legendary 
utterances.’ 

Now to argue thus is to in effect give up the great Catholic and 
Reformation claims. It amounts to a radical proposal to change | 
theistic discourse and theistic beliefs and not to interpret them t! 
in the way that they have been historically understood. This fi 
may be all to the good, but then Christianity becomes hardly li 
distinguishable from ethical ways of life like humanism. Presby- t 
terianism and the Society for Ethical Culture would only differ 
in terms of some of their moral appraisals and in terms of the 
stories they entertained. Father Copleston and Mascall were 
quick to see this and fully rejected Braithwaite’s attempt so to 
reduce religious language in his “ An Empiricist’s View of the 
Nature of Religious Belief ”’. And Penelhum also justly remarks: 
“although religious statements have all these non-fact-stating 
functions, I also think they would not have them, that no one 
would entertain quite the attitudes they express, if it were not 
thought by those who uttered them hat they stated facts as 
well.” 2 But then ‘ God is love’ or ‘ God is good ’ cannot bear 
an interpretation in which the ‘is’ is an ‘is’ of identity. And 
if the Christian under pressure wishes to redefine all his religious 
utterances into moral ones he might well reflect on Hiagerstrém’s 
claim that “ Christianity as a positive religion . . . consists in 
faith in an objective power, to which one can turn and from which 
one can draw strength to attain that which one strives after in 
one’s innermost being; strength to resist temptations and a 
final hope of blessedness in a future life ’’.* 

If, on the other hand, the Christian says that ‘ love ’ and ‘ good’ 
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1 Terence Penelhum, “ Faith, Fact, and Philosophy ”, Toronto Quarterly 
(1956-57), p. 99. 

2 Ibid. p. 100. In addition see J. A. Passmore, “ Christianity and 
Positivism ”, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 35 (1957), pp. 1254 ff 

3 Axel Hagerstrém, “‘ Lectures on So-called Spiritual Religion ”’, T'heoria, 
xiv (Part 1, 1948), 34-35. 
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are words standing for the attributes of God and are not really 
identical with the word ‘God’, then there is a difference in 
logical function between utterances like ‘God is good’ and 
‘God is love’, and ‘ There is a god’, and ‘God is real’. The 
believer can say ‘God commands me to do X’ implies ‘I ought 
to do X’ only because he has made the logically prior moral 
judgments that ‘ Whatever God commands is good ’ and ‘ God 
is good ’ or ‘ God is love’. But how, except by his own moral 
understanding, can he know that this Objective Power is good 
or is a Being whose commands we ought to obey? If He is 
powerful enough we might decide that it would be “ the better 
part of valour ” to obey Him but this would not at all entail that 
we ought to obey Him. How do we know that this being is good, 
_scept by our own moral discernment? We could not discover 
that this Being is good or just, by discovering that he “ laid the 
foundation of the world” or “created man in His image and 
likeness”. No information about the behaviour patterns of 
this Being or Person would of itself tell us that He was good, 
righteous or just. We ourselves would have to decide that, or—if 
we must use the misleading language of the ethical intuitionist— 
we would have to intuit or somehow come to perceive or under- 
stand that the unique ethical properties “ good”, “ righteous ” 
or “ just ” applied to this strange Being or “ ground of all being ” 
that we somehow discover to exist. Only if we independently 
knew what we would count as ‘ good ’, ‘ righteous ’, ‘just’, etc., 
would we be in a position to know whether this Being is good or 
whether His commands ought to beobeyed. That most Christians 
most of the time unquestionably assume that He is good only 
proves that this judgment is for them a most fundamental moral 
judgment. But this should hardly be news. 

At this point it is natural to reply ‘ Still, we would not even 
call this being “ God ” unless He was thought to be good. God, 
whatever else He may or may not be, is a fitting or proper object 
of worship.’ A person so arguing might continue: ‘This is 
really a material mode statement about the use of the word 
“God”; that is to say, we would not call a Z “God” unless 
that Z were a fitting or proper object of worship or a Being that 
ought to be worshipped. And if we say “ Z is a fitting object of 
worship” or “ Z ought to be worshipped” we must also be 
prepared to say “ Zis good”. Z could not be one without being 
the other ; and if Z is a fitting object of worship Z necessarily is a 
Being we would call “God”. Thus if Z is called “ God ” then Z 
must also of necessity be called “‘ good ” since what ought to be 
worshipped must also be good. (This is a logical remark about 
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the use of the phrase, * ought to be worshipped ”.) “ God” by 
definition is “good”. Though the word “ God ” is not equiva- 
lent to the word “ good”, we would not call a being or power 
“God ” unless that Being was thought to be good.’ 

The above point is well taken, but it still remains the case that 
the believer has not derived a moral claim from a non-moral 
religious one. Rather he has only indicated that the word ‘ God’, 
like the words ‘Saint’, ‘Santa Claus’, ‘ Hunky’, ‘ Nigger’, 
‘Mick’ or ‘ Kike’, is not a purely descriptive term; as we 
remarked before, ‘ God ’ like ‘ Saint ’, ‘ Santa Claus’ or ‘ Marilyn 
Monroe ’, has an evaluative force; that is to say, it expresses 
a pro-attitude on the part of the believer and does not just 
designate or even describe a “‘ Necessary Being ” or “ Transcen- 
dent Power” or “ Immanent Force”. Such a believer—unlike 
Schopenhauer—means by ‘ God ’ something toward which he has 
an appropriate pro-attitude ; employing this word with its usual 
evaluative force he could not say, ‘God commands it but it is 
really evil to do it’. If, on the other hand, we simply think of 
what is purportedly designated or described by the word ‘ God ’— 
the descriptive force of the word—we can say, for example. 
without paradox, ‘An Objective Power commands it but it is 
evil to do it’. By simply considering the reality allegedly 
denoted by the word ‘God’ we cannot discover whether this 
“ Reality”? is good. If we simply let ‘Z’ stand for this 
“ Reality ” we can always ask ‘Is it good?’. This is never a 
self-answering question in the way it is if we ask, ‘Is murder 
evil? ’. Take away the evaluative force of the word ‘ God’ and 
you have no ground for claiming that it must be the case that God 
is good; to make this claim we, with our admittedly fallible 
moral understanding, must decide if this Z is good. 

* But ’"—it will be countered—‘ You have missed the significance 
of the very point you have just made. As you say yourself, 
“God ” is not just a descriptive word and God-sentences are not 
by any means used with a purely descriptive aim. “God” 
normally has an evaluative use and God-sentences have a direc- 
tive force. You cannot begin to understand them if you do not 
take this into consideration. You cannot just consider what Z 
designates or purports to designate.’ 

My reply to this is that we can and must if we are going to attain 
clarity in these matters. Certain crucial and basic sentences, 
like, ‘ God created the Heavens and the earth’, and ‘ God is in 
Christ ’, are by no means just moral or practical utterances and 
they would not have the evaluative force they do if it were not 
thought that in some strange way they described a mysterious 
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objective power. The religious quest is a quest to find a Z such 
that Z is worthy of worship. This being the case, the evaluative 
force of the words and of the utterance is dependent on the 
descriptive force. How else but by our own moral judgment 
that Z is being worthy to be worshipped are we enabled to call 
this Z‘ My Lord and My God’? Christians say there is a Z such 
that Z should be worshipped. Non-believers deny this or remain 
sceptical. Findlay, for example, points out that his atheism is 
in part moral because he does not believe that there can possibly 
be a Z such that Z is a worthy object of worship. Father 
Copleston, on the other hand, says there is a Z such that Z ought 
tobe worshipped. This Z, Father Copleston claims, is a “ Neces- 
sary Being” whose non-existence is in some important sense 
inconceivable. But both Findlay and Copleston are using their 
own moral understanding in making their respective moral 
judgments. Neither is deriving or deducing his moral judgment 
from the statement ‘ There is a Z’ or from noticing or adverting 
to the fact—if it is a fact—that Z is “ Being-itself”’, “a reality 
whose non-existence is unthinkable”, “the ground of being” 
or the like. 

Mr. Rees and the Crisis Theologians notwithstanding, Plato’s 
point here is still correct. Morality cannot be based on religion. 
If anything, the opposite is partly true, for nothing can be God 
unless He or it is an object worthy of worship and it is our own 
moral insight that must tell us if anything at all could possibly 
be worthy of worship. 

It is true that if some Z is God, then by definition Z is an 
object worthy of worship. But this does not entail there is such 
aZ; that there is such a Z would depend both on what is the 
case and on what we, as individuals, judge to be worthy of wor- 
ship. ‘God is worthy of worship ’ is—for most uses of ‘ God ’— 
analytic. To understand this sentence requires no insight at all 
but only a knowledge of English ; but that there is or can be a Z 
such that Z is worthy of worship depends, in part at least, on the 
moral insight—or lack thereof—of that fallible creature that 
begins and ends in dust. 

In her puzzling article, “Modern Moral Philosophy ’’, Miss 
Anscombe has made a different sort of objection to the type of 
approach taken here. Moral uses of ‘ought’ or obligation 
statements, she argues, have no reasonable sense outside a Divine 
Law conception of ethics. Without God such conceptions are 
without sense. There was once a context, a religious way of life, 

1G. E. M. Anscombe, ‘‘ Modern Moral Philosophy ”, Philosophy, xxxiii 
(January 1958), 8. 
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in which these conceptions had a genuine application. ‘ Ought’ 
was once equated, in the relevant context, with ‘ being obliged’, 
‘bound’, or ‘required’. This came about because of the in- 
fluence of the Torah. Because of the ‘‘ dominance of Christianity 
for many centuries the concepts of being bound, permitted, or 
excused became deeply embedded in our language and thought ”1 
But since this is no longer so unequivocally the case these con- 
ceptions have become rootless. Shorn of this theistic Divine- 
law, shorn of the Hebrew-Christian tradition, these conceptions 
can only retain a “ mere mesmeric force’ and cannot be “ in- 
ferred from anything whatever’. I think Miss Anscombe 
would say that I have shown nothing more than this in my above 
arguments. What I have said about the independence of morality 
from religion is quite correct for this “ corrupt” age where the 
basic principles of a Divine law conception of ethics appear 
merely as practical major premises on a par with the principle of 
utility and the like. In such contexts a moral ‘ ought’ can only 
have a psychological force. Without God it can have no “ dis- 
cernible content ” for the conception of moral obligation “ only 
operates in the context of law’. By such moves as I have made 
above I have, in effect, indicated how moral obligation has now 
only a delusive appearance of content. And in claiming that 
without God there still can be genuine moral obligations I have 
manifested “‘ a detestable desire to retain the atmosphere of the 
term” ‘ morally obligatory’ where the term itself no longer 
has a genuine use. Only if we believe in God as a law-giver 
can we come to believe that there is anything a man is cate- 
gorically bound to do on pain of being a bad man.’ The 
concept of obligation has, without God, become a Holmesless 
Watson. In our present context, Miss Anscombe argues, we 
should, if “ psychologically possible ”’, jettison the concepts of 
moral obligation, moral duty and the like and approach ethics 
only after we have developed a philosophical psychology which 
will enable us to get clear about what pleasure is, what a human 
action is and what constitutes human virtue and a distinctively 
“ human flourishing ”’.6 

I shall not be concerned here with the larger issues raised by 
Miss Anscombe’s paradoxical, excessively obscure, yet strangely 
challenging, remarks. I agree, of course, that philosophical 
psychology is important but I am not convinced that we have not 


1G. E. M. Anscombe, ‘Modern Moral Philosophy”, Philosophy, xxxiii 
(January 1958), p. 5. 2 Ibid. p. 8. 3 Ibid. p. 18. 
4 Ibid. p. 18. 5 Ibid. p. 6. * Ibid. pp. 1, 16, 18. 
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done ethics and cannot profitably do ethics without such a 
hilosophical psychology. I shall, however, be concerned here 
only to point out that Miss Anscombe has not shown us that the 
notion of ‘ moral obligation ’ is unintelligible or vacuous without 
God and His laws. 

We have already seen that if so and so is called a ‘ Divine 
command ’ or ‘ An ordinance of God ’, then it is obviously some- 
thing that the person who believes it to be a *“ Divine command ’ 
or ‘ordinance of God ’ ought to obey, for he would not call any- 
thing ‘a Divine command ’ or ‘ an ordinance of God’ unless he 
thought he ought to obey it. But we ourselves by our own moral 
insight must judge that such commands or promulgations are 
worthy of such an appellation. Yet no moral conceptions follow 
from a command or law as such. And this would be true at 
any time whatsoever. It is a logical and not a historical con- 
sideration. 

Now it is true that if you believe in God in such a way as to 
accept God as your Lord and Master and if you believe that so 
and so is an ordinance of God then you ought to try to follow this 
ordinance. But this is not so because we can base morals on 
religion or on a law conception of morality ; rather it is true for 
just the opposite reason. The man who can bring himself to say 
‘My God’ uses ‘ God’ and cognate words evaluatively. To use 
such an expression is already to make a moral evaluation, the 
man expresses his decision that he is morally bound to do what- 
ever God commands. ‘I ought to do whatever this Z commands ’ 
is an expression of moral obligation. To believe in God, as we 
already have seen, involves the making of a certain value judg- 
ment ; that is to say, the believer believes that there is a Z such 
that Z is worthy of worship. But this value judgment cannot 
be derived from just examining Z, or from hearing Z’s commands 
or laws. Without a pro-attitude on the part of the believer 
toward Z, without a decision by the individual concerned that Z 
is worthy of worship, nothing of a moral sort follows. But no 
decision of this sort is entailed by discoveries about Z or by 
finding out what Z commands or wishes. It is finally up to the 
individual to decide that this Z is worthy of worship, that this Z 
ought to be worshipped, that this Z ought to be called his Lord 
and Master. We have here a moral use of ‘ought’ that is 
logically prior to any law conception of ethics. The command 
gains obligatory force because it is judged worthy of obedience. 
If someone says, ‘I don’t pretend to appraise God’s laws, I just 
simply accept them because God tells me to ’, like considerations 
obtain. This person judges that there is a Z that is a proper 
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object of obedience. This expresses his own moral judgment, his 
own sense of what he is obliged to do. 

A religious belief depends for its viability on our sense of good 
and bad—our own sense of worth—and not vice versa. It is 
crucial to an understanding of morality that this truth about the 
uses of our language be understood. Morality cannot be based 
on religion and I (like Findlay) would even go so far as to deny 
in the name of morality that any Z whatsoever could be an object 
or Being worthy of worship. But whether or not I am correct 
in this last judgment, it remains the case that each person with 
his own finite and fallible moral awareness must make decisions 
of this sort for himself. This would be so whether he was in a 
Hebrew-Christian tradition or in a “ corrupt” and “ shallow” 
consequentialist tradition or in any tradition whatsoever. A 
moral understanding must be logically prior to any religious 
assent. 


Amherst College 
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IV.—POSSIBILITY AND ACTUALITY 
By Pretrer Lone 
I 


In an interesting essay entitled ‘ Reflections on Knowledge, 
Truth, and Ideas’ Leibniz maintains that knowledge of logical 
possibility is either a priori or a posteriori. He points out that 
knowledge of the first kind is gained by analysis of ideas, and he 
gives some account of what this analysis consists in. He then 
goes on, ‘On the other hand, we recognise the possibility of a 
thing a posteriort when its actuality is known to us through experi- 
ence. For whatever exists or has existed must be possible.’ 
Again, in his Discourse on Metaphysics there occurs the following 
statement : ‘ There is also a considerable difference among real 
definitions, for when the possibility proves itself by experience, 
as in the definition of quicksilver, whose possibility we know 
because such a body, which is both an extremely heavy fluid and 
quite volatile, actually exists, the definition is merely real and 
nothing more.’? 

It is here taken for granted that one can come to know through 
experience that something is logically possible. From reading 
these passages, one would say that Leibniz finds nothing in the 
least questionable in the idea that it is valid to argue from an 
empirical statement to the corresponding statement of logical 
possibility. On the contrary, this principle, it seems, is one that 
he would regard as axiomatic. ‘For whatever exists or has 
existed must be possible.’ 


II 


It is natural to think that we have only to remind ourselves 
of how we often do set about demonstrating a logical possi- 
bility, in order to see that it is valid to argue from what is (as a 
matter of fact) so to what is (logically) possible. I am thinking 
of that procedure, which Leibniz himself seems to have in mind, 
of demonstrating that something is logically possible by present- 
ing an actual case. For example, B maintains that it is imposs- 
ible to cover a piece of paper with writing without crossing an 
edge of the paper at some point. (Let us say that a piece of 
paper is covered with writing when, turn it whichever way you 


1These quotations are taken from Leibniz, Selections, edited Wiener 
(see pp. 287-288 and 326). 
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will, you cannot see the surface but only the marks of the pen or 
pencil.) A denies this, and to prove that B is wrong, he con- 
structs a Moebius strip ' and begins to write on it ; he is careful 
not to take his pencil over an edge and he stops writing only when 
the strip is quite covered. As he is doing this, he says ‘ You see, 
this situation is one of covering a piece of paper with writing with- 
out crossing over anedge. Therefore, what you thought imposs- 
ible is possible.’ B studies the case for a moment and then 
exclaims, ‘ Yes, it is possible! I'd never thought of a case like 
that.’ 

This method of argument is a very common one. It is not 
infrequently used amongst philosophers themselves. If, for 
example, a philosopher were to allege that motion is impossible, 
I might walk across the room and remark, as I am doing this, 
* But look, I am moving now ; so motion is not impossible.’ He 
would perhaps retort that I was not really moving, or something 
of that sort, but he could have no reason for impugning this 
mode of argument ; there is no logical flaw in my procedure here. 

It is worth noticing, too, that a similar mode of argument is 
employed in logic, where the consistency of a set of postulates is 
demonstrated by exhibiting an actual model that ‘ satisfies ’ them. 

So the essential question is not whether a logical possibility 
may be demonstrated by presenting an actual case, for of this 
there can be no doubt whatever. It is whether this perfectly 
valid method of demonstration itself constitutes a proof of the 
principle that it is valid to argue from a statement of fact to one 
of logical possibility. Is it true that we have only to remind 
ourselves of this proof-procedure in order to see that it is valid to 
argue from an empirical proposition to a logical one ? 


III 


What is curious is that we seem to be able, by travelling along 
the same route, to arrive at either a logical, or a physical, possi- 
bility. For it goes without saying that we can demonstrate a 

1 A Moebius is formed by taking a strip of payer, twisting it once, and 
joining the ends together. Here is a diagram: 
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physical possibility by presenting an actual case. Suppose that 
[have two phials, each of which contains a white liquid, and that 
I wish to show that it is possible that a red liquid should result 
from mixing the two liquids together. I pour first one of the 
liquids into a beaker, then the other ; as they blend a red liquid 
results. I say, ‘ You see, a red liquid does result from mixing the 
two white liquids together, so I have shown what I wished to 
show.’ Here there can be no doubt that I argue from an empir- 
ical proposition. But what is the difference between this proof 
and the proof involving the Moebius strip? Is not the same 
method of proof employed in both? Is not the logical possi- 
bility demonstrated in the same way as the physical possibility, 
namely, by presenting an actual case? So, since the premiss 
‘A red liquid does result from mixing the two white liquids to- 
gether ’ is empirical, is not the premiss ‘ This situation is one of 
covering a piece of paper with writing without crossing over an 
edge ’ also of this character ? 


IV 


‘The same method of proof is employed in the Moebius strip 
example as is employed in the example of the two liquids.’ ' This 
we are justified in saying merely because both possibilities are 
demonstrated through presenting an actual situation. If, on the 
other hand, I had given a proof of the proposition ‘ It is possible 
for a red liquid to result from mixing the two white liquids to- 
gether’ by deducing it from certain (true) general propositions 
concerning the effects liquids of such and such a kind have upon 
one another, together with a particular proposition to the effect 
that the liquids in the phials are of the relevant kind, then we 
should not have been jrstified in speaking of the methods of proof 
as the same. 

But since this is our justification here, it is possible that an 
investigation of the two proofs should reveal differences that, with 
different contrasts in mind, would make it reasonable to say that 
the method employed in them is not the same. The nature of our 
justification is not such as to entitle us to infer that whatever we 
may say to characterise the one proof, we may say to characterise 
the other. Yet it is easy for the word ‘ same’ to beguile us into 
thinking that there are no differences between the two proofs that 
would ever make it reasonable to contrast one with the other—as 
there would be if one could show, for example, that the premisses 
were, in spite of appearances, essentially different. 
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I say ‘in spite of appearances ’, for it certainly looks as if the 
premiss to the proof involving the Moebius strip is empirical. It 
is indeed difficult to see how any other interpretation of A’s words 
is possible here. For does he not merely refer to an actual situ- 
ation and describe it in a certain way? How on earth are his 
words being used if not to express an empirical proposition ? 


Vv 


So there naturally arises the question of why we should hesitate 
to accept the appearance for the reality. Why should we not be 
guided by the outward form of the proof and admit that know- 
ledge of logical possibility may, as Leibniz says, be a posteriori as 
well as a priori? Perhaps the main reason is this: Leibniz’s 
view seems to conflict with a certain conception we have of the 
character of the a priori. We tend to think of propositions to the 
effect that something is logically possible or impossible as proposi- 
tions that affirm or deny that a certain concept involves a certain 
other concept.’ These connections and disconnections of con- 
cepts one with another are eternal (timeless) and immutable. 
They obtain independently of how the world is: they are not 
contingent upon what happens in space and time. So how (we 
should like to ask) can the truth of a proposition of the form ‘It 
is logically possible that . . .’ possibly be guaranteed by any pro- 
position about a mere matter of fact? That a certain concept 
does not involve some other concept seems, one might say, too 
sublime a matter to be founded upon a mere contingency. Further- 
more, how is it possible to come to know through experience that 
something is logically possible? For how can an empirical 
inquiry, an inquiry devoted to the discovery of what actually 
exists or is happening, possibly have any bearing upon a con- 
ceptual issue? Should we not go further than Hume and say, 
not only that a proposition of the form ‘ It is logically possible 
that ...’ is discoverable by the mere operation of thought, but 
that it is not discoverable in any other way ? 

Johnson has remarked ‘. . . If all the premisses of an inference 
were formal the conclusion would be formal: but if only one 
premiss is experimental (even though the others may be formal), 
the conclusion must be experimental .2 No doubt many of us 

1* All the objects of human reason or enquiry may naturally be divided 
into two kinds, to wit, Relations of Ideas, and Matters of Fact. . . . Proposi- 
tions of this kind (i.e. the first) are discoverable by the mere operation of 
thought, without dependence on what is anywhere existent in the universe.’ 
(Hume: Enquiry concerning Human Understanding, section IV.) 

2 Johnson, Logic, Book I, pp. 58-59. 
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would be strongly inclined to maintain that this principle is a 
self-evident truth—an axiom in the philosophy of logic, as it 
might be called—that should guide our thoughts in all investiga- 
tions of the relation between a priori and empirical propositions. 
Yet in these proofs of the possible by the actual we have an in- 
ference that seems to run counter to this principle: the very 
possibility of this proof-procedure seems to show that an inference 
may have an experimental premiss and a non-experimental con- 
clusion. But how is this possible ? How can a non-experiential 
statement be inferred from an experiential one ? 


VI 


It is, as one might say, the whole physiognomy of the premiss in 
these proofs, with its reference to the actual case, which makes it 
look as if we are founding an a priori statement upon an empirical 
one or, in Hume’s language, a statement concerning a relation of 
ideas upon a statement concerning a matter of fact, whether or not 
this really isso. So let us try to obtain a clearer grasp of the role 
played by the actual case in a proof of logical possibility. 

Suppose that I wish to explain to a child how to construct 
akite. IfI have the necessary materials, then I may, in order to 
do this, actually set about constructing one. ‘ First of all’, I 
say, ‘ you take two sticks so, and then you cross them like this ’, 
and, as I say this, I take hold of two sticks of the required 
length and thickness and lay one diagonally across the other. 
But instead of making use of the actual materials and fitting 
them together, I may make use of drawings or pictures, in order 
to explain to the child how to construct a kite. Thus, as I say, 
‘You take two sticks and cross them so’, I show the child a 
drawing in the form of a large ‘ X ’. 

As I may employ a drawing or picture instead of an actual case 
in order to explain how to do something, so obviously I may 
employ a drawing or picture instead of an actual case in order to 
demonstrate that something is logically possible. Suppose, for 
example, that I hold it to be logically possible to so arrange four 
men (let us call them ‘a’, ‘b’, ‘ec’, ‘d’) that whilst a is on b’s 
right, b is on c’s right, and cis on d’s right, a is not on d’s right, but 
that you deny this: you claim that the relation ‘ to the right of ’ 
must be transitive. Then I may present you with what I 
consider to be a proof of this possibility by seating four men at a 
round table (as shown in Fig. 2) and arguing, ‘ This man (here 
pointing to a) is on this man’s (b’s) right, this man (b) is on this 
man’s (c’s) right, .. . , but this man (pointing to a again) is not on 
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this man’s (d’s) right. So what I claim to be possible is possible’, 
But I may dispense with any such resort to an actual situation 
and make use instead of the drawing in Fig. 2. I then point to 
the letters on the circle and say, ‘ You see, this man is on this 
man’s right... , but this man is not on this man’s right’, begin- 
ning with a and coming back to a at the end. (Or I might say, 
‘ This man would be on this man’s right . . .’, instead of using the 
indicative form.) Or, to revert to the example of the Moebius 
strip, one may point, not as A does, to an actual situation, but to 
a picture of a person writing on a twisted strip of paper in the way 
indicated (say, a moving picture in three dimensions) and say, 
‘ This case is one of covering a piece of paper with writing without 
crossing an edge. So it is possible.’ 


Cc 


a 


Fie. 2 
VII 


These observations serve to remind us of what is a point of 
considerable importance for the understanding of these proofs: 
namely, that the role or function of the actual in demonstrating 
a logical possibility (like the role of the actual in explaining how 
to do something) is essentially one that may be taken over by a 
picture or drawing. In other words, a particular object or 
situation serves as a proof of a logical possibility through being 
used in a way in which a picture or drawing may also be used. 
So it is not, as one might put it, by virtue of the actuality of the 
actual case that such a possibilify is demonstrated by its means. 
Now this point serves as a mark by which these proofs may be 
contrasted with the corresponding proofs of the physically poss- 
ible. Where, referring to one of the black swans in Kew 
Gardens, I argue, ‘ This swan is black ; so it is physically possible 
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that a swan should be black ’, one cannot say that the role of the 
swan in my proof is such that it may be taken over by a picture. 
I could not make use of a coloured picture of a swan looking 
exactly similar, one so realistic that you might well think that you 
were seeing a real swan, to demonstrate this possibility. 

If, in setting out to prove a physical possibility, I am taken in 
by a picture and so fail to point to an actual case, then my attempt 
comes to nothing, but if A had been taken in by a moving picture 
of someone writing on a Moebius strip in the manner described, 
that would have been of slight consequence. For may we not 
say that he would have shown that it is possible to cover a piece of 
paper, etc., even if we hesitate to say that he would have proved 
it? I make the concession merely because proof demands the 
truth of the premiss and we should have a reason for denying that 
A’s premiss is true if he is to be understood as meaning ‘ Here is 
an actual case of ...’. But if he is to be taken as thus committing 
himself, we could make a distinction here and say that although 
his argument would not have constituted a proof, he would 
nevertheless have proved through the picture what he set out to 
prove. 

There may of course be no argument in the proof of a physical 
or logical possibility : that is, there may be no transition from a 
premiss to a conclusion. Instead one may simply present an 
actual case and say, ‘ Here is a proof of the possibility of .. .’. 
Now if this statement were made to one who doubted whether the 
speaker had presented an actual case or a dexterously contrived 
picture, that would give him no reason for doubting whether he 
had been furnished with a proof of the possibility in question. 

It is, I think, important that one should be impressed by the fact 
that the role of the actual in demonstrating a logical possibility is 
essentially one that may be taken over by a picture or drawing. 
For not only does this make clear a fundamental difference between 
these proofs and the corresponding proofs of the physically poss- 
ible ; it also leads to the question as to what role the actual must 
have in order that this should be so. 


Vill 


There is no mention, in the quotations with which I began, of 
those proofs in which reference is made, not to an actual case, but 
to a picture or drawing. Yet it is just this class of proofs that 
created a dilemma for one who thinks that I argue a posteriori in 
using an actual case to demonstrate a logical possibility. For 
whilst, on the one hand, it seems impossible to deny that these are 


13 
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a priori, on the other hand, it seems impossible to discriminate, in 
respect of a priority and a posteriority, between proofs that make 
use of a picture and proofs that make use of an actual case. 

I know, let us suppose, that a cube must have twelve edges 
and it occurs to me to ask whether this must be true of all solids 
having six faces. Is it possible, I ask myself, that a solid should 
have six faces and yet not have twelve edges? One can imagine 
that I am shown that it is possible in either of the following two 
ways: either (i) a person presents me with a five-sided pyramid, 
an actual solid fashioned out of clay (such a solid might be re- 
presented by the drawing shown in Fig. 3),1 and says, ‘ This solid 
has six faces and yet does nor have twelve edges. Soa solid having 
six faces and not having twelve edges is possible’; or (ii) a 
person presents me with a drawing like the one in Fig. 3 and 
says ‘ Such a solid would have six faces and yet not have twelve 
edges. Soa solid may have six faces and yet not have twelve edges,’ 

Now if I am shown the possibility in question through being 
given proof (i), Leibniz would say presumably that I recognise 
the possibility a posteriori. But what if I am given the proof that 
makes use of the drawing? Do I then recognise the possibility 
a posteriori? Surely one who thought this would be failing to 
distinguish between the premiss in (ii) and such a proposition as 
‘Such a machine (here reference is made to a drawing or blue- 
print) would run for thirty hours on less than a pint of oil’, 
which, we may imagine, is put forward by an engineer who has 
designed a new type of bearing in which the friction generated is 
very slight. But the two propositions are essentially different. 
The premiss in (ii), unlike the engineer’s proposition, is one that 
can be seen from the drawing alone to be true or false. It is 
one that may be expressed in the form ‘ Such a solid as this would 
of logical necessity have ...’: thatistosay,itscharacteris such that 
it may be expressed in these words. 

We may suppose that I am presented with proof (ii), but that 
I have difficulty in seeing from the drawing that the premiss is 
true (though it is easier to imagine this happening in a case where 
the drawing involved is one whose mode of representation is less 
perspicuous). So with the aid of the drawing I construct a five- 
sided pyramid, consider the premiss in the light of this (an inter- 
esting expression), and so come without difficulty to see that it is 
true. Now to understand the meaning of this resort to the actual, 
to form a correct conception of the role of the particular here, as 
opposed to its role in empirical inquiries, it is necessary to be 
struck by the fact that, instead of constructing such a solid, I 

? The figure is given on p. 195. 
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might, with the aid of the original drawing, have made a new one, 
and then have considered the premiss in the light of this. In 
this way too I might have come to see what I have difficulty in 
seeing so long as I rely upon the drawing furnished in the proof. 
For, clearly, a drawing with a different perspective may throw 
light upon this proposition :. it may give one, or give one more 
readily, a grasp or apprehension of it that the original drawing 
fails to give. And so it may make all the difference between see- 
ing and failing to see that it is true, or between seeing easily and 
seeing with difficulty that itis true. But if a new drawing may do 
this, then so may an actual case ; only when (as I am here sup- 
posing) I have recourse to the actual, I avail myself, so to speak, 


Fia. 3 


of the best of all possible perspectives. Perhaps no drawing 
would give me, or give me so readily, that command of the 
premiss that I win for myself by constructing an actual case. 

I do not wish to deny that I may describe myself as ‘ con- 
structing a solid in order to determine whether the premiss is 
true’. But if I go no further than this and merely leave the 
matter here, I fail to distinguish between my procedure and that 
of one who, in order to put the engineer’s proposition to the test, 
constructs a machine in accordance with the latter’s specifications 
and sets it running. One way of effecting the distinction is to 
point out that, although both he and I may be described as 
having resort to an actual case in order to determine whether a 
certain proposition is true, in my case the thing I construct only 
serves this end through giving me (as a different drawing or picture 
might) a grasp or apprehension of the proposition that I donot have 
at the beginning. And this meansthatwhatiscalled ‘determining 
whether the premiss in (ii) is true’ is a different sort of procedure 
from determining whether the physical proposition is true. (It 
is upon the nature of this difference that is grounded the view 
that an a priori proposition cannot furnish us with new know- 
ledge, teach us anything new.) 
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IX 


It is clear, then, that the procedure of employing an actual 
case to determine whether the premiss in (ii) is true is essentially 
comparable with that of employing a new drawing for the same 
purpose. But if this is true of these procedures, then is not the 
procedure of demonstrating a logical possibility by presenting an 
actual case likewise comparable with that of demonstrating such 
a possibility by presenting a picture or drawing? Is not proof 
(i) to be compared, not (as Leibniz seems to think) with the form. 
ally similar proof of a physical possibility, but with proof (ii), 
which is a priori? In which case, should we not regard the 
premiss in (i) as so related to the premiss in (ii) that to think of 
the former as empirical is no less a misconception than it would 
be to think of the latter as such ? 

The drawing in Fig. 3 is given a use in proof (ii): it is not an 
idle something about which a statement is made, but itself plays 
a part in expressing the premiss. Together with the words ‘ such 
a solid’, which show that the drawing is to be interpreted as 
representing a certain type of solid (and not, say, a number of 
sticks arranged in a certain pattern), it is used by the speaker to 
express a concept, and if whatever falls under this concept has 
(of necessity) six faces but not twelve edges, then the premiss is 
true. Of course what is so expressed might have been expressed 
by using a different drawing, or, for that matter, by using, not a 
drawing, but an actual case. Thus, when I have difficulty in 
seeing that the premiss in (ii) is true and so consider it in the light 
of an actual case, what I do in effect is to provide myself with a 
new and more perspicuous expression of the concept that is there 
expressed by means of the drawing, just as I might have pro- 
vided myself with a new, if not more perspicuous, expression of 
this concept by considering the premiss in the light of a drawing 
with a different perspective. This is accomplished by using the 
pyramid I construct as a sample: I use it as a sample of the type 
of solid represented by the drawing. 

Now this is how it is when recourse is had to an actual case in 
order to demonstrate a logical possibility: the object or situ- 
ation referred to is used as a sample. Thus it is as a sample 
that the pyramid to which reference is made in (i) enters the 
proof. Unfortunately, this is hidden from us by the grammatical 
form of the premiss. The words ‘ This solid has six faces and yet 
does not have twelve edges’ do nothing to show that what is 
pointed to is being used as a sample, and thus serves (together with 
the words ‘ this solid’, which show that it is being used as a sample 
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of a certain type of solid) to express a concept under which it 
itself falls. For this reason, it is easy to overlook the essential 
similarity between this premiss and the premiss in (ii). One 
could, however, make it more manifest by re-expressing the first 
inthe form‘ Suchasolidasthis .. .’. : 

So the premiss in (i) could be contrasted with the empirical 
proposition that may be expressed in the same words by saying 
that the former is only apparently, but not really, about the parti- 
cular referred to; or that whilst, grammatically speaking, it is 
about this, logically speaking, it is not. Or a distinction could be 
drawn between expressing the premiss and expressing the corres- 
ponding empirical proposition by saying that one who does the 
latter brings the particular referred to under a concept, whilst one 
who does the former makes use of it to express a concept. 

It is a corollary of the use of the actual as a sample in a proof of 
logical possibility that the premiss to such a proof cannot be said 
to be contingent for its truth upon the character or structure of 
the object or situation referred to. To one who thinks that the 
premiss in (i) would have been false had reference been made, for 
example,to a pyramid with six sides instead of to one with five, we 
should put the question—How, on that condition, could the pro- 
position expressed have been the same as that which now plays 
the part of premiss ? 


x 


It does not occur to Leibniz to ask how one can demonstrate 
a logical possibility by presenting an actual case. Yet surely the 
understanding may encounter a difficulty in the very idea of such 
a procedure, a difficulty which, as it seems to me, can be met only 
by making a radical break with the conception that it is on all 
fours with the corresponding procedure of demonstrating a 
physical possibility. It is instructive to compare this difficulty 
with that of understanding how the meaning of a word can be 
ostensively defined. In both cases it may seem that the pro- 
cedure involved cannot possibly have any bearing upon its object. 
For if I define the meaning of a word for someone then I introduce 
him to the concept for which the word stands, and how, we may 
ask, can I possibly do that by pointing to this or that particular 
and saying ‘This is a...’ ? Similarly, if I demonstrate the 
logical possibility of something then I show that there is such a 
concept as... , and how, we may ask, can I possibly do that by 
presenting some object or situation and saying ‘ This object 
(situation) is one of ...’? These questions are likely to seem all 
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the more problematic when we contrast the ostensive definition 
with the verbal definition, and the ‘ ostensive’ proof, as I may 
call it, with the abstract proof (the proof that is expressed wholly 
in words), for they seem so different that it is natural to wonder 
how the ostensive procedures can possibly accomplish what is 
accomplished by the non-ostensive procedures. 

Now we establish a connection between the ostensive and verbal 
definitions—between, say, ‘ This (here pointing to a chair) is a 
chair’ and ‘ A chair is a piece of furniture designed for sitting 
upon ’—by drawing attention to the fact that the ‘this’ re 
ferred to, through being used as a sample, serves to express a con- 
cept. And once this connection is made, it is possible to under- 
stand how the ostensive procedure can accomplish what is 
accomplished by the non-ostensive one. Similarly, by drawing 
attention to a fact of the same kind, we establish a connection be- 
tween the ostensive and abstract proofs—between, say, the proof 
‘This solid (here pointing to a five-sided pyramid) has six faces 
and yet does not have twelve edges. So itis possible that . . .’ and 
the proof ‘A pyramid with five sides would have six faces and 
yet not have twelve edges. Now such a solid is possible. So it 
is possible that. ...’ For, by drawing attention to the role of 
the actual case as sample, whereby it does not, so to speak, lie 
outside the premiss ‘ This solid has . . .’, but is one of the means 
by which it is expressed, we establish a connection beween this 
premiss (which, as I have said, could be expressed in the form 
‘Such a solid as this has . . .’) and the premiss ‘ A pyramid with 
five sides would have .. .’.. And once this connection is made, it 
is possible to understand how the ostensive proof-procedure can 
accomplish what is accomplished by the non-ostensive one. 

Nevertheless, although a connection is thus established be- 
tween the ostensive and abstract proofs, there are important differ- 
ences between them. For one thing, I should say that there isa 
sense in which an ostensive proof is more fundamental than an 
abstract one, as there is a sense in which an ostensive definition 
is more fundamental than a verbal one. This point is connected 
with the difference between making use of some object or situ- 
ation to express a concept and making use only of words, which 
is further connected with the fact that whereas one can signifi- 
cantly say, ‘ It is possible that there should be a pyramid with 
five sides ’ (which proposition occurs as the second premiss in my 
example of an abstract proof), one cannot significantly say ‘ It is 
possible that there should be such a solid as this’ (here pointing 
to a five-sided pyramid). But these and related matters, although 
an investigation of them is essential for a rounded understanding 
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of these ostensive proofs, lie somewhat apart from my main 
purpose, and I do not discuss them here. 


XI 


‘Nevertheless, whatever may be the character of the premiss 
of these proofs in which an actual case is presented, surely it is a 
contradiction to assert both that a thing is so and that it is not 
possible that it should be so. To take Leibniz’s own example, if 
there is a body that is both an extremely heavy fluid and quite 
volatile, then surely it is possible that there should be a body that 
is both an extremely heavy fluid and quite volatile. For how 
could such a body in fact exist and yet it not be possible, con- 
ceivable, that it should exist ? If it were impossible that such 
a body should exist, then no such body would exist ! ’ 

There is something very queer about this argument. It seems 
to be thought that if a certain a priori proposition were true, ' 
then the world would be different in a certain respect from what it 
is. Now if the world were different in a certain respect from what 
it is, some empirical proposition that happens to be true would be 
false. In particular, if it were different in the respect here in 
question, then the empirical proposition ‘ There exists a body 
that is both an extremely heavy fluid and quite volatile ’, which 
happens to be true, would be false. So the argument seems to 
be that if it were logically impossible that there should exist such 
a body, then it would follow that this empirical proposition was 
false. But is there not a radical flaw in this reasoning? For 
how, if this condition were true, could there be an empirical pro- 
position (describable as one) to the effect that there is a body that 
is both an extremely heavy fluid and quite volatile ? 

If we argue ‘ It is logically impossible that a square should have 
sides of unequal length. Therefore, whatever he did, he did not 
draw such a square’, we seem to imply by the form of our 
conclusion that we have the concept of a square with 
sides of unequal length, and so could provide an_ illustra- 
tion of the figure we say he did not draw by making a 
drawing ourselves and remarking ‘ We mean that he did not 
draw a figure of this kind’. But the modal proposition from 
which we infer the non-modal proposition might be expressed— 
‘There is no such concept as that of a square with sides of un- 
equal length’! And with the non-existence of such a concept 
goes the impossibility of an empirical proposition to the effect 
that Smith drew (did not draw) a square with sides of unequal 
length. 
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The correct thing to say is not: the truth of ‘ It is possible that 
there should exist a body that is both an extremely heavy fluid 
and quite volatile ’ is necessary for the truth of ‘ (As a matter of 
fact) there exists a body that is both an extremely heavy fluid 
and quite volatile’, but rather: the truth of the logical pro- 
position is necessary in order that there should be an empirical 
proposition to this effect (and thus to the opposite effect too), 

One is inclined to say something like ‘ Reality must be self- 
consistent—there can be no contradiction in the facts’ and then 
from this to argue ‘So if there actually exists a body that . . ., it 
must be possible that there should exist a body that ...’. The 
first statement is not a particularly perspicuous one, but what it 
means is presumably this, that if one expresses a proposition that 
agrees with reality (corresponds with the facts) then it follows 
that one does not contradict oneself. And this may be compared 
with saying that if one draws a map that is an accurate repre- 
sentation of part of the earth’s surface, then it follows that one’s 
method of projection is consistent. But to say this would be to treat 
as a necessary condition of one’s drawing a map that is an accurate 
representation of part of the earth’s surface what is a necessary 
condition of one’s drawing a map of which it can be said either 
that it is an accurate, or inaccurate, representation of part of the 
earth’s surface. In short, a consistent method of projection is 
necessary in order that one should draw a map that is a map of 
something. Similarly, to say the first thing would be to treat as 
a necessary condition of one’s expressing a proposition that 
agrees with reality what is a necessary condition of one’s express- 
ing a proposition of which it can be said either that it agrees, or 
disagrees, with reality. In short, it is necessary to speak logic- 
ally in order that one should express a proposition that says 
something. 

So logic, one might say, is a condition, not of the truth of pro- 
positions about reality, but of there being propositions that are 
about reality—that is, of there being propositions of which agree- 
ment or disagreement with reality can be predicated. This serves 
as a justification of Wittgenstein’s thought in 7'ractatus Logico- 
Philosophicus, 3.031: ‘It used to be said that God could create 
everything, except what was contrary to the laws of logic. The 
truth is, we could not say of an “ unlogical ” world how it would 
look.’ 
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vV.—_THE TROUBLE WITH ETHICS: VALUES, 
METHOD, AND THE SEARCH FOR MORAL 
NORMS 


By ALBert Witi1AM LeEvI 


I 


Lone ago H. A. Prichard in his “ Does Moral Philosophy Rest On 
A Mistake ? ” (Minp, 1912) pointed to an uneasiness which has, I 
think, at one time or another afflicted us all—to a vague feeling 
of dissatisfaction with the whole area of ethics which has come 
about largely through the suspicion that the aim of the subject 
has grown increasingly obscure. ‘‘ What,” asked Prichard, “ are 
books on Moral Philosophy really trying to show, and when 
their aim is clear, why are they so unconvincing and artificial ? ” 
That they are often, indeed, both clear and at the same time 
unconvincing and artificial seems to be the case, but I do not 
think that Prichard was correct in finding the reason to lie in a 
mistaken attempt to answer an improper question. The dis- 
satisfaction with ‘‘ answers’ which Prichard attributed to not 
asking the right question has on the contrary produced in subse- 
quent decades a poverty of answers stemming from an almost 
obsessive anxiety to ask precisely the right question, and then, 
having asked it, to provide no answer to it at all. In part this 
has been due to an anti-Aristotelian bias which finds the purpose 
of ethical theory to lie in “‘ knowledge ”’ rather than in “ practice ”’, 
and to an unformulated, but latent Kantian prejudice which 
not only distinguishes between rules of skill, counsels of prudence, 
and laws of morality, but finds the latter so rarified in their 
mode of existence and so analytic in their structure that any 
concrete content which they might be said to have occasions the 
suspicion that what we have really gotten our hands on here are 
not actually laws of morality at all, but simply counsels of pru- 
dence. In such an atmosphere the sages of the moral life are 
reduced to dogmatists or instrumentalists, and an Aristotle, a 
Kant, or a Nietzsche are written off as esséntially irrelevant 
against the merely logical attempts to define moral notions, to 
render “‘ more exact ” the terms used in ethical discourse, and to’ 
clarify issues for speculation in such a way that they are subse- 
quently impotent in their effects upon practice. The point about 
Aristotle, Kant, Hume, or Neitzsche is that they have given the 
right answers, but to the wrong questions, and what we want 
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desperately in their place (so the argument runs) is those who 
provide no answers at all, but of course to the “ right ”’ questions, 

The first and natural impulse of the dissatisfied, whether like 
Prichard or indeed anyone else whose present condition is some- 
what less than satisfactory, is to search into the past for the 
profitless decision or the wrong turning in the hope that by a 
retracing of steps, a new beginning may once more be made, 
Prichard undertook just such a retracing although indeed, | 
think, fruitlessly, and only to substitute one blind alley for an- 
other. For to abolish the rational criticism of norms on the 
grounds that it is irrelevant to the self-evidence of obligation is 
itself to mistake causes for reasons, and to elevate the socially 
and dogmatically given into the morally beyond question. A 
recognition that the rightness of an action is absolutely underivative 
or immediate is hardly the path to the reform of moral theory ; it 
is only to substitute speechlessness for vagrancy. 

Nor indeed is the specific identification of “‘ the wrong turning” 
quite so simple and so uncomplicated as one might think. The 
original (or at least, the influential) thinkers close ranks, each 
taking his point of departure, or at least his featured question 
from the work of his predecessor, and the tradition becomes one 
seamless web. Mill’s remarks as to what sort of proof the prin- 
ciple of utility is susceptible of and their “ inadequacy ”’ leads to 
Sidgwick’s Intuitionism. Sidgwick’s statement of the intuitional 
position and his version of hedonism leaves G. E. Moore unsatisfied 
and in borrowing from the first and in challenging the second, he 
is led to his discovery of the naturalistic fallacy. W. D. Ross 
underwrites the naturalistic fallacy, but he is dissatisfied with 
Moore’s subordination of the right to the good, and he augments 
Moore’s dogmatic intuitionism although within a framework 
which reverses the relation of goodness and rightness. C. L. 
Stevenson does not begin precisely with either Ross or Moore, 
but his attention to ethical judgments and to the strategies of 
moral “‘ reasoning ”’ shows him to be like them under the hypnotic 
spell of a procedural emphasis which simply converts the moral 
epistemology which they have derived from Sidgwick into a 
moral semantics. And R. M. Hare, although he shifts the discus- 
sion slightly away from Stevenson, from the “ rhetoric ”’ to the 
“‘ grammar ”’ of the moral life, yet utilizes the whole apparatus of 
moral models and only substitutes a language of “ commending ” 
for one of “ persuading”. Clearly from Ethics and Language it 
is only one short step to The Language of Morals. Now Mill, for 
all his confusions, is one of the sages of the moral life, and Hare 
(if he is a hero) is much more a hero of the battlefield of logic, and 
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the kind of question which Prichard raised as “ Does Moral 
Philosophy Rest Upon a Mistake ?” can perhaps be rephrased 
(without any personal invidiousness) as the question : How has 
the kind of serious substantive concern which informed almost 
every word of Utilitarianism been transmuted into the substantive 
neutrality (if perhaps equally earnest logical concern) of The 
Language of Morals? Mill, Sidgwick, Moore, Ross, Stevenson, 
Hare are the substantial nodes of the modern movement in ethics 
of the last hundred years, and the continuity which they present 
must not blind us to the transformation indicated by a considera- 
tion of its terminal figures at both ends. The connective tissue 
fits perfectly ; only the beginning and the end confront one 
another in mute incongruity. The disease has come upon us so 
gradually that it is only made manifest by the photographs of 
before and after. But what has been the source of the infection ? 
And what has been the point of its origin ? It lies, I have finally 
concluded, not in the extremes but in the middle, in that fateful 
incongruity between program and accomplishment which afflicts 
the moral philosophy of G. E. Moore. 


II 


No work in the entire field of modern ethical theory has been 
more influential than Principia Ethica and if this has been, as I 
believe, a disaster, it is not because the superb ethical program 
which Moore sets for himself has been finally carried out, but, on 
the contrary, because, owing to a detour for which Moore himself 
is almost completely responsible, it has been shunned and evaded. 
The heart of Moore’s ethical enterprise has been taken to be the 
discovery of “the Naturalistic Fallacy”, and for over half a 
century it has been almost impossible for any ethical theorist to 
operate without a bow or a kick in its direction. Intuitionists 
adopt it as the cornerstone of their methodology. Naturalists, 
even when they repudiate it, admit that its effects have been 
cataleptic. Noncognitivists stumble over it, pick themselves up 
and go on as if nothing had happened, but betray the marks of 
the encounter in a decided limp. But the fact of the matter is 
that it is a dry detour from the highroad of the great tradition in 
moral theory, and to follow in the direction of its lure is to be led 
astray and to be left with dust in one’s eyes. 

Principia Ethica begins magnificently. “It appears to me,” 
says Moore, “ that in Ethics, as in all other philosophical studies, 
the difficulties and disagreements, of which its history is full, are 
mainly due to a very simple cause: namely to the attempt to 
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answer questions, without first discovering precisely what question 
it is which you desire to answer.” From the beginning Moore 
enlists our most ardent sympathy, for he promises, or seems to 
promise, that by this simple, indeed artless, device we may at 
last bring it about that “ many of the most glaring difficulties and 
disagreem nts in philosophy would disappear”’. These difficulties 
and disagreements, it would seem, are not the consequences of a 
difficult and crucially important subject matter, of disagreements 
about ultimate values due to profound differences in human 
experience, or of the subtlety and complexity expressed in the 
structure of the realm of values, but of a fallacy of simple equivo- 
cation committed over and over again in the procedure of moral 
. theorists. It is almost as if in one moment the deepest problems 
of ethical insight had been converted into a failure of the most 
elementary logic, and it is doubtless the case that there are 
philosophic minds for whom in their simplicity this magical 
transformation constitutes an enormous comfort. 

But Moore continues in an exemplary fashion to distinguish the 
questions which are crucial to the field of moral theory. They 
are respectively the question of intrinsic value, the question of 
duty, and the question of moral evidence. (1) What kind of 
things ought to exist for their own sake? (2) What kind of 
actions ought we to perform ? and (3) What is the nature of the 
evidence by which alone any ethical proposition can be proved 
or disproved, confirmed or rendered doubtful ? But it is not so 
much the mere distinction between these questions, but the 
relation between them which counts, and in this connection 
Moore puts forward his most important and I think his most 
mistaken conclusion. ‘‘ Once we recognize the exact meaning 
of the two questions, I think it also becomes plain exactly what 
kind of reasons are relevant as arguments for or against any 
particular answer to them. [Ht becomes plain that, for answers 
to the first question, no relevant evidence whatever can be ad- 
duced : from no other truth, except themselves alone can it be 
inferred that they are either true or false.’”’ Knowledge of the 
consequences of acts may rest (at least in part) upon empirical 
considerations, but knowledge of intrinsic value can only be 
intuitively self-evident. But how is this last proposition itself 
established ? And here we come to the crucial question. Is it 
an analytic proposition ? Is it an empirical generalization ? Is 
it a stipulated definition ? Is it a rule of procedure to be justified 
on grounds of its utility ? Unfortunately Moore does not tell 
us. He only says with the usual dogmatic accents of his “com- 
mon sense”: “I think it also becomes plain exactly what kind 
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> 


of reasons . . .”” etc., etc., and “ It becomes plain that .. .’ 
etc., etc. But this is precisely what does not become plain or 
obvious and the situation is further complicated by what I take 
to be the proper inference, namely, that Moore thinks he has 
presented us with a “‘ fundamental principle of moral reasoning ”’. 
Are we to assume that for Moore “fundamental principles of 
ethical reasoning ” can only be asserted on the same grounds as 
the propositions of intrinsic value, namely upon their intuitive 
self-evidence ? At first it does not seem so. For a moment 
later he tells us the raison d’étre of Principia Ethica in terms which 
sound very different. ‘‘ One main object of this book may, then, 
be expressed by slightly changing one of Kant’s famous titles. I 
have endeavoured to write ‘ Prolegomena to any future Ethics 
that can possibly pretend to be scientific’. In other words, I 
have endeavoured to discover what are the fundamental principles 
of ethical reasoning ; and the establishment of these principles, 
rather than of any conclusions which may be attained by their 
use, may be regarded as my main object.” Again our deepest 
interest is solicited. We are going to discover the fundamentai 
principles of ethical reasoning, and above all we are going to 
establish them. But are the acts identical? To discover 
principles may be merely to uncover material within a subject 
matter which had previously been implicit. It is a direction or 
re-direction of the attention, and thus a psychological or historical 
act. (It is perhaps what Aristotle does when in the Metaphysics 
he “ discovers ” the four causes in the work of his predecessors or 
in the De Anima the principles of elementary cognition in the 
work of the pre-Socratics.) But to “ establish” principles is to 
deduce them from propositions more ultimate than themselves, 
or, if there are none such, to present relevant reasons in terms of 
which they make a claim upon choice, or to show by argument 
that they are necessarily presupposed by other propositions 
which we firmly accept. And this is no merely psychological, 
but a logical or methodological, indeed a normative act. (It is 
how Kant proceeds in his transcendental deductions, and how 
Aristotle establishes the principle of contradiction in the Meta- 
physics.) But Moore, I think, does none of these. His aim, he 
tells us, is to “‘ discover ” and “ establish ’’, but although he does 
perhaps “ discover ”’, he certainly does not “establish”. Neither 
argument nor relevant reasons nor a transcendental deduction is 
provided to show, prove, indicate, demonstrate, or even rationally 
contend that for propositions of intrinsic value “no relevant 
evidence whatever can be adduced ”, and it is precisely at this 
point that Moore’s ethical theory (or lack of it) must be considered 
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particularly vulnerable in the very terms of the enterprise which 
Moore has set for himself. 

I think that we ought to notice first this statement of intention 
which I have quoted just above. Moore says that he has attemp- 
ted to discover the fundamental principles of ethical reasoning, 
and that the establishment of these principles rather than of any 
conclusions which may be attained by their use may be regarded as 
his main object. But why should he have added this quaint 
disclaimer? Why, except perhaps for limitations of space, 
should one be interested in the “ establishment of fundamental 
principles of reasoning ” and not in “ any conclusions which may 
be attained by their use”? Here, I think, is the first stage of 
the infection of our disease. In a theoretical science or an 
organon like formal logic the position is justifiable ; in a practical 
or partially applied science it is not, and in Moore’s disclaimer we 
have, I think, the first intimations of the mentality which has 
turned the deepest concerns of moral practice into a matter of 
propositional relationships, and has transformed the field of 
moral theory itself into a small segment of the all-inclusive field 
of logic. 

But I hope that what I have said will be understood and 
interpreted as more than a strictly personal impatience with the 
mentality which can take a merely logical interest in the field of 
moral principles and moral norms. For there is, I think, a crucial 
point of theory, perhaps even of logic, at stake here also. For 
between “the fundamental principles of moral reasoning ”’ and 
‘‘ the conclusions which may be attained by their use ”’ there is, 
if not perhaps a relation of strict entailment, at least an extremely 
close and an extremely important relation. Particularly when 
these fundamental principles of moral reasoning have definitely 
not been previously established on independent grounds, then 
attention to the conclusions which may be attained by their use 
has become relevant to the unsettled question of whether they 

are indeed both fundamental and valid as principles of reasoning. 
It is in this sense that Aristotle’s treatment of contradiction and 
in a@ more remote fashion Kant’s transcendental deduction are 
examples of pragmatic method. Principles are justified by use. 
Where, as concerns principles, simple inspection is inconclusive 
and where “ self-evidence ” is far from evident to every reason- 
able self, then the nature of the conclusions which may be attained 
by their use is itself evidence with respect to the acceptability of 
the principles of reasoning employed. G. E. Moore does well 
protectively and defensively to deny interest in “ the conclusions 
which may be attained by their use ” since just such attention to 
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them, as I propose to show, is the best indication that what he 
calls his ‘‘ fundamental principles of ethical reasoning ”’ are not 
only not established, but are in addition probably false. 


III 


But I am perhaps unfair in my implication that Moore has 
protectively and defensively denied any interest in the conclusions 
to be derived by the use of the principles of moral reasoning. He 
has asserted that he is more interested in the latter than the for- 
mer, and that if the conclusions to be derived by the use of the 
principles of moral reasoning are one object of his concern, it is 
the establishment of the principles which is his main object. And 
he adds to the statement of his main object a rider which is 
almost apologetic : “I have, however, also attempted in Chap- 
ter VI to present some conclusions with regard to the proper 
answer of the question ‘What is good in itself?’ which are very 
different from any which have commonly been advocated by 
philosophers.” This Chapter VI of Principia Ethica will be of 
the very greatest concern to us in what follows, for I think both 
that the relations of the conclusions which he presents there to 
the fundamental principles of ethical reasoning which he thinks 
he has ‘‘ established ” elsewhere is an indication of the failure of 
his whole enterprise, and that it is the dim recognition of this fact 
which has pushed subsequent ethical theory off upon its unprofit- 
able detour. This is the major thesis of my paper and the 
hypothesis upon which it is based may be explicitly stated in the 
following way. Moore may be less interested in conclusions 
with respect to intrinsic value than in the establishment of 
principles of moral reasoning, but if his conclusions with respect 
to intrinsic value are false, or mistaken, or inadequate, or clearly 
questionable, then this casts the most serious doubt upon the 
validity or adequacy or utility of his asserted principle of moral 
reasoning. 

But are Moore’s conclusions with respect to intrinsic value 
false or mistaken or inadequate or clearly questionable ? This is 
the crucial question, and for its answer we must turn as he suggests 
to Principia Ethica, Chapter VI. 

But before doing so it will be good I think to notice again 
briefly the structure of Principia Ethica and the strange way in 
which the estimate of the relative importance of the parts of this 
structure has shifted since the time of its writing. Chapter I 
deals with The Subject Matter of Ethics, and it is here that 
Moore does most of his work in the construction of theory. Here 
is where we have the description of the naturalistic fallacy and 
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the doctrine of organic wholes, put forward as a clue to the dis. 
covery of intrinsic value. But the first, or critical discovery, far 
outshadows the second or constructive one, and the next three 
chapters (Chapter II: Naturalistic Ethics, Chapter III : Hedon- 
ism, Chapter IV: Metaphysical Ethics) which make up easily 
half the book are simply arenas in which Moore wields the dogma 
of the naturalistic fallacy to club into insensibility Herbert 
Spencer, J. 8. Mill, Sidgwick, Kant and Green, and such others 
as even by implication he can get his hands upon. _ It is impressive 
business and was well calculated to awe the professionals even if it 
might bore the amateurs. And the interesting thing is that 
Moore’s first and greatest substantive influence was precisely 
among the amateurs. Chapter V is entitled Ethics in Relation 
To Conduct. Here there is a brief consideration of ‘“ Practical 
Ethics ”’, a valuable conclusion to the effect that no propositions 
with respect to duty can be self-evident, and the suggestion that 
the virtues are not perhaps the primary concepts for the moral 
life. But it is finally to Chapter VI: The Ideal, to which Moore 
turns, both with diffidence, and, at the same time, with especial 
seriousness, for, whatever the modesty of his statement in the 
preface, it is ultimately his own belief, I think, that here is where 
the crucial question lies. In this he was at one with those ama- 
teurs of whom I have spoken above. These amateurs were the 
Cambridge Circle which flocked about Moore (Lytton Strachey, 
Bertrand Russell, John Maynard Keynes and others) and which 
later proliferated into the more exclusively literary “ Blooms- 
bury ” group, and no one has given a better description than 
Lord Keynes himself of how Chapter VI of Principia Ethica, 
“ The Ideal ” was the bible and the holy scripture of this group. 
In the light of this emphasis it is almost incredible how little 
attention has been paid to it by moralists themselves. _ It is as if 
Principia Ethica had only had five chapters and the last had 
never been written. For subsequent moral theorists have been 
so obsessed by the magic of the naturalistic fallacy that they have 
forgotten that it is in a consideration of “‘ The Ideal ” that moral 
philosophy finds its culmination. 

For “ professionals ” and “ amateurs ”’ alike it is more impor- 
tant to know what is of intrinsic value than just where the moral 
theories of Mill, Sidgwick, and Kant have gone astray. Moore 
himself, I think, knew this even if his successors did not, but that 
they did not is in large part his own responsibility. For, as we 
shall see, Chapter VI of Principia Ethica is a failure, and it is 
perhaps a dim recognition of this fact which has made it easier 
for Mooré’s successors to lose sight of the substantive task of 
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moral philosophy and to attempt to emulate the critical brilliance 
slow, plodding, methodical, concentrated—but brilliance none 
the less) which the first four chapters of Principia Ethica so 
admirably express. 

I have intimated that Moore himself actually set more store 
by a proper solution of the problem of intrinsic value than his 
prefatory subordination of ethical conclusions to ethical principles 
might suggest, and the best internal evidence for this is to be 
found in Chapter I, The Subject-Matter of Ethics, Section 18. 
Here Moore said : “‘ There remains one point which must not be 
omitted in a complete description of the kind of questions which 
Ethics has to answer. The main division of these questions is, 
as I have said into two; the question what things are good in 
themselves, and the question to what other things these are related 
as effects. The first of these, which is the primary ethical ques- 
tion and is presupposed by the other, includes a correct compari- 
son of the various things which have intrinsic value (if there are 
many such) in respect of the degree of value which they have. . .” 
The insight seems admirable. The question as to what things 
are good in themselves is “the primary ethical question ”’, 
and its answer, as Moore says, demands “a correct comparison 
of the various things which have intrinsic value . . . in respect of 
the degree of value which they have . . .”. Now this seems an 
exemplary statement with respect to method, one, indeed, with 
which almost any naturalist in ethics (Santayana or Perry, for 
example) also would be the first to concur. Only, in Moore’s 
mouth it is faintly disturbing, rousing some dim and incongruent 
memory. And then we remember in all its starkness that dog- 
matic principle of ethical reasoning enunciated in the Preface : 
To questions of intrinsic value “ no relevant evidence whatever 
can be adduced : from no other truth, except themselves alone, 
can it be inferred that they are either true of false”. Are the 
two statements compatible? If it is permissible to institute 
“a correct comparison of the various things which have intrinsic 
value ’’, then is this not (or should it not be) “ relevant evidence ” 
on the question of intrinsic value? Does not the establishment 
of a hierarchy of ‘‘ degrees of value ’’ require empirical inspection, 
weighting, a mode of sensory calculus? Or is the judgment of 
better and worse (more or less of intrinsic value) itself a matter 
of intuitive self-evidence ? For the answer to these questions 
we must turn to Chapter VI itself, where we may expect to find in 
actual operation that “ correct comparison of the various things 
which have intrinsic value . . . in respect of the degree of value 
which they have ...”. 


14 
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IV 


The ultimate Chapter of Principia Ethica is, as we have seen, 
entitled “ The Ideal ’’, but Moore hastens at once to indicate just 
what this means. He is not going to deal with the Absolute 
Good, i.e. Heaven, or the best state of things conceivable, nor is 
he going to construct an edifice of utopian thought in that he will 
explicate the best possible state of things in this world. His 
intention is more modest than these, but for our purposes, quite 
significant enough. He is going to consider what is “ good in 
itself in a high degree”, 7.e. his “‘ main object is to arrive at 
some positive answer to the fundamental question of Ethics—the 
question : ‘What things are goods or ends in themselves ?’” 
But in denying the value of utopian thought, in pointing out its 
mistakes, so to speak, he says some rather disquieting things, 
First of all, utopians confuse mere means with true ends since the 
so-called goods which they put forward “ are, for the most part, 
things which are, at best mere means to good—things, such as 
freedom without which, possibly, nothing very good can exist in 
this world, but which are of no value in themselves and are by no 
means certain even to produce anything of value.” It is dis- 
quieting, I say, because it gives some foretaste of the dogmatism 
and value blindness which is to come. Is it genuinely the case 
that freedom is of no value in itself, and not even absolutely 
certain to produce anything of value? I will not argue that Moore 
is mistaken (although I believe that he is) ; I will only point out 
that he has stated the proposition, not supported it, and that 
this preliminary attribution of merely instrumental value casts 
some doubt upon the method which permits such a judgment. 
But at least about the method which must be employed in order 
to decide the question “ What things have intrinsic value and in 
what degree ?” there can be no doubt. For here Moore appeals 
once again to the principle of isolation already explained in 
Chapter III. “In order to arrive at a correct decision on the 
first part of this question, it is necessary to consider what things 
are such that, if they existed by themselves, in absolute isolation, 
we should yet judge their existence to be good ; and, in order to 
decide upon the relative degrees of value of different things, we 
must similarly consider what comparative value seems to attach 
to the isolated existence of each.”” Let us not at once criticize 
this method, but let it stand or fall by its fruits, for we are now 
at the threshold of Moore’s deepest insights into intrinsic values, 
insights which in this sense can be called the very coping stone 
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or heart of the entire edifice of Princigia Ethica. It is a little 
long, but I must quote it in full. 


THE TROUBLE WITH ETHICS 


If, now, we use this method of absolute isolation, and guard 
against these errors, it appears that the question we have to 
answer is far less difficult than the controversies of Ethics 
might have led us to expect. Indeed, once the meaning of 
the question is clearly understood, the answer to it, in its 
main outlines, appears to be so obvious, that it runs the risk 
of seeming to be a platitude. By far the most valuable things, 
which we know or can imagine, are certain states of conscious- 
ness, Which may be roughly described as the pleasures of human 
intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful objects. No one, 
probably, who has asked himself the question, has ever doubted 
that personal affection and the appreciation of what is beautiful 
in Art or Nature, are good in themselves ; nor, if we consider 
strictly what things are worth having purely for their own 
sakes, does it appear probable that any one will think anything 
else has nearly so great a value as the things which are included 
under these two heads. I have myself urged in Chapter III 
(§ 50) that the mere existence of what is beautiful does appear 
to have some intrinsic value; but I regard it as indubitable 
that Prof. Sidgwick was so far right, in the view there discussed, 
that such mere existence of what is beautiful has value, so small 
as to be negligible, in comparison with that which attaches to 
the consciousness of beauty. This simple truth may, indeed, be 
said to be universally recognized. What has not been recog- 
nized is that it is the ultimate and fundamental truth of Moral 
Philosophy. That it is only for the sake of these things—in 
order that as much of them as possibly may at some time exist 
—that any one can be justified in performing any public or 
private duty ; that they are the raison d’étre of virtue; that 
it is they—these complex wholes themselves, and not any con- 
stituent or characteristic of them—that form the rational ultimate 
end of human action and the sole criterion of social progress : 
these appear to be truths which have been generally overlooked. 
(Princina Ethica, Sec. 113.) 


I think that we may now at last understand what Moore meant 
in his Preface where he warned that his conclusions with respect 
to intrinsic value would be “ very different from any which have 
commonly been advocated by philosophers ”’, and we can be little 
short of dumbfounded when he now tells us here that his answer 
to the question “‘ appears to be so obvious that it runs the risk 
of seeming to be a platitude”’. Moreover when he says “ Nor 
does it appear probable that anyone will think that anything else 
has nearly so great a value as the things which are included under 
these two heads ” (the pleasures of human intercourse, and the 
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enjoyment of beautiful objects), we must ask in his own idiom: 

“But how on earth could one possibly believe that?” That 
personal affections and aesthetic enjoyments are good in them. 
selves we might be willing to grant (although no. naturalistic 
utilitarian could by his theory possibly do so), but to say, ag 
Moore does, that these “ include all the greatest, and by far the 
greatest, goods we can imagine”’ is dogmatic in tone and in 
content patently false. 

Let me make it clear that I am not concerned here to solve the 
problem of intrinsic value, although I believe that it is of the 
greatest importance, and indeed, that it is the greatest unfinished 
task of moral philosophy to do so. I only want to show that 
Moore himself has not done the job, that the conclusions which 
he presents are feebly grounded and even more feebly supported, 
and that this feebleness of substantive result is the precise conse- 
quence of an untenable ‘‘ method ” and an unsatisfactory set of 
“* principles of moral reasoning ”’. And in order to do this, all 
that is necessary is to suggest an alternative to Moore’s con- 
clusions which is equally plausible and at the same time infinitely 
less narrow. 

Let us see what Moore’s two famed “ states of consciousness” 
reduce to. Let us ask what sort of habitual pattern of life (as 
Aristotle might put it) their juncture might compose. And when 
we do this, it becomes eminently clear why this Chapter VI of 
Principia Ethica was the bible and the holy scripture of that little 
band of amateurs, “ we happy few ” of Cambridge and Blooms- 
bury of which Lord Keynes has spoken. It would take a Moliére 
to do justice to the “ type’, but I think I know what he would 
entitle the play. It would be called “ The Gregarious Aesthete ” 
(“ L’ésthéte grégaire”’) or at the very least “The Convivial 
Connoisseur” (‘‘ Le connoisseur jovial”). I am aware that 
satire is not really an adequate principle of moral reasoning either, 
although it is surely no less adequate than the method of dogmatic 
intuitionism, and is perhaps the natural antidote which that other 
calls out. 

But let us make another start. Suppose that we simply and 
rather arbitrarily examine the contrary values to those which 
Moore calls “ by far the greatest goods we can imagine”. To that 
state of consciousness which he says “‘ may be roughly described 
as the pleasure of human intercourse ” let us oppose that state 
of consciousness which may be roughly described as the pleasure 
of human solitude. And to that state of consciousness which he 
says “ may be roughly described as the enjoyment of beautiful 
objects” let us oppose that state of consciousness which can 
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roughly be described as the joy in the creation of beautiful 
objects. Is it now absolutely and unambiguously clear that the 
frst pair of states of consciousness possess more intrinsic value 
than the second, that a life of human intercourse and aesthetic 
appreciation is “‘ intrinsically better” than a life of solitude and 
artistic creation? I do not think so, nor indeed, do I think it will 
appear indubitable and self-evident to every rational self. Where 
shall we go for evidence? For the intrinsic value of human 
intercourse we have the testimony of Goethe and Walt Whitman. 
And for the intrinsic value of solitude we have the testimony of 
Wordsworth and Emily Dickinson. For the intrinsic value of 
the enjoyment of beautiful objects we have Pater and Oscar 
Wilde and Berenson. And for the intrinsic value of the creation 
of beautiful objects we have a Michelangelo, a Leanardo, or a 
Cellini. I hope it is abundantly clear that I am not presenting 
a positive argument for axiological relativism, but only a negative 
argument against axiological dogmatism. I am not arguing 
that we must gather valuational evidence by canvassing all 
comers or by counting noses, but that the valuational realm is 
more multifarious and more multitudinous than Moore’s tenacious 
axiological provincialism would suggest. After all, I have only 
very arbitrarily raised questions about the intrinsic value of the 
opposites of the states of consciousness which Moore proposes. 
And I have said nothing about those other “ very greatest goods ” 
that J can imagine: the joy of communion with the divine of a 
St. Francis or a St. John of the Cross, the joy of active leadership 
in a great moral venture like that of a Ghandi or Albert Schweitzer, 
the joy of difficult problem solving and intellectual contemplation 
of a Newton or an Aristotle. But this is only to say in the 
simplest possible way that whereas Moore is explicitly sensitive 
to social and to aesthetic values, he is neglectful of religious and 
moral and intellectual ones. And it is this neglect and insensi- 
tivity which, translated into false and partial conclusions, 
demonstrates the inadequacy of Moore’s moral method. 

Moore’s enterprise fails not because his programme is wrong, but 
because he cannot seem to accomplish it by the method and the 
principles to which he is committed. He has promised us a 
solution to the problem of intrinsic value through “a correct 
comparison of the various things which have intrinsic value . . . 
in respect of the degree of value which they have . . .”’, but just 
such a correct comparison (which was eminently wanted) is 
conspiciously absent from Principia Ethica, Chapter VI. And, 
if my suspicion is correct, this failure has not come about in spite 
of Moore’s method, but because of it. Itis, I think, a consequence 
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of the entire untenable theory which lies behind the principle 
of self-evidence, discovered but not established in Principia Ethica 
and stating that for propositions of intrinsic value “ no relevant 
evidence whatever can be adduced : from no other truth except 
themselves alone can it be inferred that they are either true or 
false ...”’. The mentality which supports a doctrine of moral 
self-evidence is not likely to be patient in its detailed attention 
to the nuances of the realm of values nor interested in the scrupu- 
lous comparison of the varieties of value which experience 
comprehends, and the mind which is more interested in the 
method to be pursued than the correct answer to the moral 
question is not likely to advance our progress through its valua- 
tional sensitivity. 


V 


The moral philosophy of G. E. Moore breaks down, as we have 
seen, precisely because of the incongruity between his programme 
and his accomplishment. Beginning with the aim of giving a 
solution to the problem of intrinsic value, in the end this—the 
fundamental question of Ethics—remains unanswered. It 
cannot actually be said that Moore is depressed by his failure, or 
perhaps even that he realizes its extent, for although he ends 
Principia Ethica with a disingenuous caveat (“Many of the judg- 
ments: which I have made in this chapter, will, no doubt, seem 
unduly arbitrary: it must be confessed that some of the attribu- 
tions of intrinsic value, which have seemed to me to be true, do 
not display that symmetry and system which is wont to be re- 
quired of philosophers ’’) it indicates that he does not perceive 
the root of his own mistake. It is true that his attributions of 
intrinsic value are arbitrary, but we reject them not because they 
lack symmetry and system, but because they lack plausibility, 
and because in their excessive claim they are patently false. As 
one might predict, therefore, Moore ends on the expected note 
of self-satisfaction : “‘ Nevertheless I am content that the results 
of this chapter should be taken rather as illustrating the method 
which must be pursued in answering the fundamental question 
of Ethics, and the principles which must be observed, than as 
giving the correct answer to that question . . . I have endeav- 
oured rather to show exactly what is the meaning of the question, 
and what difficulties must consequently be faced in answering 
it, than to prove that any particular answers are true.” 

It is a self-satisfaction which is contagious because, as we have 
seen, it leads others also to an over-emphasis of the correct 
formulation of questions combined with a studied disinterest in 
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their answers, upon the suggestion of methods and the discovery 
of principles to be observed without any actual application of 
method or utilization of principles, and to a neglect of actual 
hypotheses and specific answers to moral questions which in 
their successes and failures alone constitute the testing of method 
and the proving of principle. That fateful progression of moral 
theorists which leads from Mill to Hare, and which suggests the 
contrast of the substantive concern of the former with the merely 
logical concern of the latter, has in large part been determined 
by the extraordinary influence of the Principia Ethica of G. E. 
Moore, and if I have turned to an examination of a moral treatise 
written in 1903, it is not out of mere antiquarian interest, but to 
exorcise a spectre which is haunting us now. In Eliot’s phrase 
my interest lies not .. the pastness of the past, but in its presence. 
Or, to shift the metaphor, my therapy has been directed to the 
original trauma, to a reconsideration of the past not to recreate 
our bondage to it, but to escape its influence. 

My moral is the moral of “the new beginning ”’, and here, 
perhaps, I am more conservative of tradition than might seem to 
be the case. For if I propose that we go back to Moore, it is not 
to the critic of the first five chapters of Principia Ethica, but to 
the task which Moore set himself and so unhappily failed to 
achieve in Chapter VI. For in a sense that work has had a 
reception from professional moralists which in its strangeness can 
only be paralleled by that which Mill’s Principles of Political 
Economy has had from professional economists. Extolling the 
conservatism of its first three books on Production, Distribution, 
and Exchange respectively, they conveniently forgot that there 
was also a book IV containing a chapter on the future of the 
labouring classes which disclosed Mill to be a dangerous radical. 
And professional moralists have been so profoundly impressed by 
the logical impact of the naturalistic fallacy and its critical uses, 
that they have conveniently forgotten that Moore wrote a chapter 
on “ The Ideal” which (we may surmise) he hoped to be the 
crowning glory of the whole. It seems as if in their reading of 
Principia Ethica they never progressed as far as the last chapter, 
and it is like the case of Lord Brougham who long ago in the 
nineteenth century set out for Nice, but whose carriage broke 
down some kilometres before he got there, and who then spent 
the remaining years of his life extolling the virtues of Cannes. 
Cannes is the naturalistic fallacy—although infinitely more 
beautiful. 


Washington University 











VI.—THE NATURAL CONDITIONAL 


By R. N. McLavuexHuin 
I 


THE truth value of a truth functional statement is determined by 
the truth values of its atomic components. And we decide on 
the truth or falsity of an atomic component by examining the 
state of affairs to which it refers. If the truth functional state- 
ment contains N components, we can form 2% different conjunc- 
tions each one of which contains either the affirmation or negation 
of each component. Thus, e.g. if the statement contains the 
components “p” and “q’”’, the 2% conjunctions will be “ pq”, 
“ p—q ”, “ —pq” and “ —p—q”. The disjunction formed 
from these conjunctions will be termed the Perfect Normal Form 
of the N components. 

A truth functional compound which is not self-contradictory 
affirms part of the perfect normal form of its components and 
denies the rest. Thus “ pvq” affirms “ pq v —pq v p—q” 
and denies “—p—q’”’; and that part which is affirmed is 
termed the Normal Form of “pvq”. That part of its perfect 
normal form a truth functional compound denies is its disconfir- 
mation. The truth value of the compound is always the same as 
that of the denial of what it denies and the compound is therefore 
equivalent to the denial of its disconfirmation. New constants 
may be introduced into the truth functional system by showing 
by which part of its perfect normal form a compound employing 
the constant is disconfirmed. 

The truth functional model is appropriate to those ordinary 
language contexts in which truths are discoverable by im- 
mediate reference to the states of affairs to which statements are 
addressed. The ordinary conditional, which is the principal 
subject of this essay, is a noted example of the sort of statement 
the truth of which cannot be fully determined by reference to 
the facts. It is true that the ordinary conditional is disconfirmed 
by the same part of its perfect normal form which disconfirms the 
truth functional conditional, but its truth is not implied by the 
remainder. What confirms the ordinary conditional, e.g. “ If p 
then q’’, while not implying it, is “ pq”’. 

If the antecedent of a truth functional conditional is false, the 
conditional is true. But if the antecedent of a natural conditional 
is false, the question of whether, if the antecedent were true, the 
consequent would also be true, remains open, and the question, 
therefore, of the truth of the conditional is still arguable. The 
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ordinary conditional implies the denial of its disconfirmation but 
is not implied by it. It is confirmed by the conjunction of the 
statement formed from its antecedent with the statement formed 
from its consequent, but that a conditional has been confirmed is 
no guarantee of its truth. 

This essay puts forward a relatively informal method of showing 
the logical relations between ordinary language statements of 
conditional, disjunctive and conjunctive form. The system (to 
be designated “ N”’), in trying to take account of the fact that 
the truth value of the natural conditional is not fully determined 
by the truth values of its sentential components, has acquired 
two characteristics which serve to distinguish it from truth 
functional systems. In the first place, truth and falsity do not 
attach to all the sentential components of a compound but only 
to those components which may be said to be “‘ wholestatements’”’. 
And “ whole statement ”’ will be defined in such a way as to ex- 
clude the antecedents and consequents of conditional statements. 
That is to say, neither the antecedent nor the consequent part 
of a conditional statement is to be regarded as itself making a 
statement. Secondly, we distinguish two degrees of confir- 
mation and disconfirmation. Althovgh there is a large class of 
statements whose truth values are fully decided by the conditions 
of their confirmation and disconfirmation, there is an equally 
large class of statements of which this is not true. We will find 
that whereas confirmation stands to some statements as proof, 
it stands to others as support only, and while disconfirmation 
disproves some statements there are others it can only “ infirm ”’. 
But we will also find that by studying the relations a statement 
has to the conditions of its confirmation and disconfirmation we 
can discover its entailment relations with other statements 
whether of conditional or other form. 


II 


The singular statement, simple or complex, which addresses 
itself to one thing only, will form the main subject matter of the 
essay. The non-logical words which enter into the formation of 
these statements serve one of two functions. They either help 
identify the thing in question, or they help us say something 
about it. Proper names, pronouns and definite descriptions are 
examples of words used to identify things. Quality words 
exemplify words used to say something about or characterize the 
thing so identified. 

Statements of this type fail (1) when the correspondent does 
not know what is being said of the thing in question or thinks 
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something is being said which is unintended by the speaker, 
(2) when the correspondent as a result of the identification 
addresses himself to the wrong thing or is not sure what is being 
identified or which one of two or more things is being identified, 
(3) when the speaker’s own expectation, following upon the given 
characterization, is upset, and (4) when the speaker himself 
makes a mistaken identification, e.g. when the thing about which 
he speaks has ceased to exist. The first two types of failure are 
failures of communication with which we will not here be con- 
cerned. We will also ignore the fourth type of failure. We shall 
proceed as though all failures of statements are failures of the 
third type. In all other respects we shall be assuming a perfec- 
tion which is not always realized in ordinary discourse. 

We adopt the convention of saying that each statement has 
both a premiss and conclusion, and every qualifying expression 
is either part of the premiss or part of the conclusion. Each 
premiss is either empty (EP) or non empty (NEP). The use ofa 
statement with empty premiss presupposes that the applicability 
of the conclusion to the thing in question does not depend upon 
the thing’s having any further characteristic. Thus the premiss 
of ‘‘ Smith has red hair” is empty, whereas that of, “ If Smith 
has red hair, then he has a quick temper” is non empty. The 


form of a statement may be represented by “I... (——)”, 
which may be converted into a sentence by replacing “I” by an 
identifier, and each of “...” and “——-” with predicative 


expressions. The premiss is that part of the statement lying 
outside the bracket which is not part of the identifier. The 
conclusion is contained within the bracket. If the premiss is to 
be empty, “...” is left unfilled. The order of writing the 
qualifying expressions within the bracket or without the bracket 
is logically irrelevant. The left bracket occurs where the “then” 
or ‘“‘,” usually occurs in the ordinary conditional, or, in the 
case of statements with empty premisses, it occurs after the 
identifier. Thus the above sentences may be read, “ Smith (has 
red hair)’ and “Given Smith has red hair (he has a quick 
temper)’. A whole statement is either a statement of the type 
just described or its denial or a conjunction or disjunction of such 
statements. 

Since we will be assuming in what follows that no identification 
is mistaken and all statements to be transformed, whether simple 
or complex, identify the same thing, the identifier will not here- 
after be represented. 

The predicative expressions (qualifiers) which are to fill the 
blanks, “...” and “——”, will be represented by “G”, 
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“H”, “M”, “N’”, ete. When qualifiers are written side by 
side, as in “ GH”’, they will be read conjunctively as “G and 
H”. Components or statements separated only by dots are to be 
read in the same way. “‘—” is to be read as attaching to the 
single expression which immediately follows it unless a dot or a 
left hand bracket intervenes. In the former case it is then to be 
treated as applying to the whole expression between the dot and 
the next succeeding dot or between the dot and the end of the 
formula ; in the latter case it applies to the whole expression 
between the left and the right hand brackets. Thus “—.H(G)” 
is to be read, “‘ It is false that if H then G’’, ““—H(G) ” is to be 
read, “ If it is not H then it is G”’, and ““ —(HG) ”’ is to be read, 
“Tt is false that both H and G”’. 

The sign of disjunction, “‘ v ”’, will in the absence of punctuation 
by dots, apply to the one or more termed conjunctions to its left 
and right. Thus “(HwvGN)” may be read, “ Either it’s H or 
it’s both G and N ”’, whereas “ (Hv G.N) ” reads, “ It’s either 
H or G and it’s N”’. An expression of the form “ Av B” may 
always be taken as interchangeable with “—-.— A—B”. This 
holds whether “A” and “B” represent predicative expres- 
sions in premiss or conclusion, or whether they represent whole 
statements. 

Every statement is either true or false and no statement is 
both true and false. Similarly every qualifier either applies to a 
thing within its range or it does not and no qualifier both applies 
and fails to apply to a thing. When we withdraw the applica- 
bility of a statement we deny the statement. When we withdraw 
the application of a qualifier from a thing we negate the qualifier. 
When we say that a thing has or has not a certain property we 
are saying something about the thing, and in doing so (we say) 
we make an affirmative statement. When we deny a statement 
we are saying something about the statement, and in doing so 
we make a negative statement. (This departure from the usual 
practice will help avoid any tendency, if such there be, to think 
of — . H(G) as equivalent to H(—G).) 

In the sense just described, all confirmation statements are 
empty premissed affirmations. The confirmation statement for 
“Smith has red hair ” is ‘ Smith has red hair ’’, and this is its 
proof. The disconfirmation statement for “ Smith has red hair ” 

is “ Smith does not have red hair ”’, and this is its disproof. The 
confirmation statement for “ It is false that Smith has red hair ” 
is “ Smith does not have red hair ”’, and this is its proof. Its 
disconfirmation and disproof is “Smith has red hair”. The 
confirmation of a statement A with empty premiss is the 
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disconfirmation of the denial of A, and the disconfirmation of A jg 
the confirmation of its denial. The confirmation statement for 
“ If Smith has red hair, he has a quick temper ”’, is “ Smith has red 
hair and he has a quick temper ”’, and this is its support. Its 
disconfirmation is ‘‘ Smith has red hair and does not have a quick 
temper ”’, and this is its disproof. The confirmation statement 
for “ It is false that if Smith has red hair, he has a quick temper” 
is “Smith has red hair and does not have a quick temper”, 
and this is its proof. The disconfirmation of this statement is 
“Smith has red hair and has a quick temper ’”’, and this is its 
infirmation. As with statements with empty premiss, the con- 
firmation of a statement A with non empty premiss is the dis- 
confirmation of the denial of A, and the disconfirmation of A is 
the confirmation of its denial. But the confirmation of A only 
supports it, whereas the confirmation of not—A proves it; 
and the disconfirmation of A disproves it whereas the disconfir- 
mation of not—A only infirms it. 

That the confirmation of an ordinary conditional does not 
prove it is commonly accepted. For example, that the sea is 
both salty and broad is no proof of the conditional to the effect 
that it is broad if salty. But it is equally tiue, though not s0 
frequently remarked upon, that the disconfirmation of the denial 
of an ordinary conditional does not work conclusively against it. 
The statement, “‘ It is false that if the sea is salty, it is broad ” is 
not less true because of the salt in the sea and its breadth. The 
point is that there is no natural dependence between the fact 
that the sea is salty and the fact that it is broad. 

If we represent denial and negation by ‘“‘ —’’, “ has red hair” 
by “G” and “ has a quick temper ” by “ H ”’, we may illustrate 
the above schematically as on p. 221. 

The disconfirmation of an affirmative whole statement is a 
statement made by conjoining the application of its premiss, if 
any, with the negation of its conclusion. And a conjunction of 
whole statements is disconfirmed if at least one of its component 
whole statements is disconfirmed. The confirmation of an affirm- 
ative whole statement is formed by conjoining the application 
of its premiss, if any, with the application of its conclusion. And 
a conjunction of whole statements is confirmed by the confirm- 
ation of all its components. Thus if such a statement, A, is to 
be confirmed or disconfirmed by B, B must “ satisfy ’’ the premiss 
of A. Wealready have a rule for the construction of confirmation 
statements for the denials of statements: a denial, —A, is 
confirmed by what disconfirms A, and it is disconfirmed by what 
confirms A. 


R. N. MCLAUGHLIN : 
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If A is to entail B, the truth of the conjunction of the truth of A 
with the falsity of B must be a logical impossibility. We know 
that the truth values of many of the statements in the present 
system cannot be conclusively determined. Statements of the 
form — . G(H) cannot be disproved and those of the form G(H) 
cannot be proved. And if the antecedent is always possibly 
false and the consequent possibly true, we know we will never be 
faced with the possibility of the falsity of B after A has been 
proved because A has no proof. And we will never be faced 
with the possibility of the truth of A after B has been disproved 
because B has no disproof. But in cases in which these conditions 
do not hold the possibility of this confrontation is often present 
and can only be eliminated by rule. It must not be the case, 
then, if A is to entail B, that the truth value of B is left open after 
the proof of A, or that the truth value of B can be conclusively 
determined to be falsity while that of A is left open. We must, 
therefore, so arrange our definition of entailment in system N 
that the proof, if any, of A is always accompanied by the proof 
of B, and that the disproof, if any, of B is always accompanied 
by the disproof of A. This requirement may be expressed by 
saying that A may not be taken to entail B if the proof, if any, 
of A fails to prove B, or if the disproof, if any, of B fails to dis- 
prove A. But this requirement is not sufficient. If it were, we 
would be entitled to assert the entailment of — . N(M) by G(H) 
by reason of the fact that the latter has no proof and the former 
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no disproof. We do not, however, in the ordinary course, allow 
that A entails B unless the confirmation of A lends at least equal 
support to B, or unless our grounds for rejecting B give us at 
least equal grounds for rejecting A. The full rule on entailment, 
therefore, has two parts, and may be expressed as follows : 


A entails B if, and only if, 

(1) either the confirmation of A confirms B or the disconfirma- 
tion of B disconfirms A, and, 

(2) it is not the case that either the proof, if any, of A fails to 
prove B or the disproof, if any, of B fails to disprove A. 


The following theorems serve to illustrate the application of 
this rule : 
(i) G(H) entails —(G—H). (G—H) disproves both conse. 
quent and antecedent, and the antecedent has no proof. 
(ii) —(G—H) does not entail G(H). Though the disproof of 
the consequent disproves the antecedent, the proof of the 
antecedent fails to prove the consequent. 





(iii) —.G(H) does not entail (G—H). Though the proof of 
the antecedent (7.e. (G—H)) proves the consequent, the 
disproof of the consequent can only infirm the antecedent. 


A and B are logically equivalent in system N if A entails B 
and B entails A. 

It remains to expand the meaning of the expressions, “ the 
proof of A proves B”’, “ the disproof of B disproves A ”’, “ the 
confirmation of A confirms B ” and “ the disconfirmation of B 
disconfirms A”’. All confirmation statements are of EP form 
and their truth values are determinable by reference to the proper- 
ties of the things they identify. Any such reference either 
proves or disproves the EP statement to which it relates, and 
the proof and disproof conditions of an EP statement of N 
qualifiers exhaust all the possible ways in which the N qualifying 
expressions may apply to the thing in question. If, of the 2° 
disjunctive components of the perfect normal form of the N 
predicative expressions, any one of M of these components proves 
the statement in question, the statement formed by the dis- 
junction of these M components constitutes the proof of the 
statement. The statement formed by the disjunction of the 
remaining 2‘—M components constitutes, if the statement is EP 
in form, the disproof of the statement. We may arrive at this 
result independently by constructing, for example, the confir- 
mation and disconfirmation conditions of the EP form —(G v H). 
The confirmation (proof) of this is the disconfirmation (disproof) 
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of (@ v H), which is (—.GvH). But this in turn is equivalent 
to (—— . —G—H) or (—G—H) which is the normal form of the 
confirmation of —(GvH). The disconfirmation (disproof) of 
—(G v H) is the confirmation of (G v H) which is simply (G v H). 
The normal form of this is (GHvG—Hvw—GH). If the con- 
frmation condition ‘“‘—G—H ”’ is added to this we get the perfect 
normal form of the predicative expressions “G” and “H”. 
We know, however, that the truth value of an NEP statement 
cannot always be completely decided by an examination of the 
properties the thing does have. The results will sometimes be 
neutral and sometimes, though supporting or infirming, they will 
be inconclusive. But its confirmation statements, in that they 
are themselves EP statements, may be fully established, and are 
capable of the same manipulations as are other EP statements. 

Now, the proof of A proves B, if, when the proof of A and the 
proof of B are cast in normal form, in terms of the qualifiers in 
both A and B, each of the components of the normal form of the 
proof of A is the same as one or other of the components of the 
normal form of the proof of B. Similarly, the disproof of B 
disproves A if each of the components of the normal form of the 
disproof of B is the same as one or other of the components of 
the normal form of the disproof of A. This also holds if we re- 


place “ proof ’’, ‘‘ proves ”’, “ disproof ” and “disproves ” respec- 
tively by “ confirmation ”’, “ confirms ’’, “ disconfirmation ”’ and 
“disconfirms ”’. 


This and former rules are employed in the development of 
theorems (iv) to (xv). 


(iv) (GH) entails (4). The normal form of the proof of (G) 
in terms of “G” and “H” is (GHvG—H). And since 
the normal form of the proof of (GH) is simply (GH), then 
the proof of (GH) proves (G). It will also be found that the 
disproof of (G) disproves (GH). 

(v) G(H). H(N) entails G(N). The normal form of the 
disproof of G(N), in terms of “G”, “H” and “N”, is 
(G—NH v G—-N—H). The normal form of the disproof of 
G(H) . H(N) is (G—HN v G—H—N v GH—N v —GH—N). 
By inspection we see that the components of the former 
belong to the latter. But G(H).H(N) has no proof and 
therefore entails G(N). 

(vi) G(H) entails —. G(—H). The confirmation of the ante- 
cedent (i.e. (GH)) is the proof of the consequent and the 
consequent has no disproof. 

(vii) —(@) does not entail G(H). The normal form of the 
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proof of —(G), in terms of “G” and “ H ”, i.e. (—GHy 
—G—H), fails to prove G(H). 
(viii) GH(N) entails G(—HvN). The disconfirmation of 
the consequent is (G—.—HvN), which has the same 
normal form as the disproof of GH(N), namely (GH—N), 
They have the same disproof and neither has a proof. This 
example illustrates the point that equivalent statements 
may have different confirmations. The confirmation of 
GH(N) is (GHN), whereas that of G(—H v N) is (G.—HvN), 
(ix) GH(N).G(H) entails G(N). (G—NH v G—N—H) is 
the normal form of the disproof of the consequent in terms 
of “G”,“H” and“N”. (GH—N v G—HN v G—H—N) 
is the disproof of the antecedent. The components of the 
disproof of the consequent are to be found among the com- 
ponents of the disproof of the antecedent. 
(x) (G) . G(H) entails (H). The normal form of the disproof 
of (H) in terms of “G” and “H” is (—HG v —H—46), 
The normal form of the disproof of the antecedent is 
(—GH v —G—H v G—H). The disproof of the consequent 
disproves the antecedent. 
(xi) G(H) is equivalent to —H(—G). Neither is provable 
and they have the same disproof. Here again we have 
equivalent statements with different confirmations. In 
system N, “‘ Smith does not have red hair and is not quick 
tempered ” does not confirm, “ If Smith has red hair, he has 
a quick temper ”’. 
(xii) (@) does not entail H(G). The proof of (G) fails to prove 
H(G). Thus to the truth functional law of the affirmation 
of the consequent, 7.e. p > (q > p), there is no corresponding 
law in the present system. 
(xiii) Either the joint assertion of G(H) and H(G) or of G(H) 
and —G(—H) may be taken as defining the “ natural” 
equivalence of the expressions “ G ” and “‘ H ” in the instance 
of their application to a given thing. If the latter con- 
junction is adopted, however, natural equivalence will lack 
confirmation. The rule for the construction of confirmation 
statements yields self-contradiction: (@H—G—H). The 
disconfirmation of each conjunction will be (@Q—H v —GH). 
(xiv) Gv H(N) entails G(N).H(N). Neither is provable 
and they have the same disproof. 
(xv) (@) ts equivalent to ——(G). The confirmation of (G) is 
the disconfirmation of —(G) and is therefore the confirmation 
of ——(G). The disconfirmation of (G) is the confirmation of 
—(G) and is therefore the disconfirmation of — —(G). 
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In system N, two statements are contradictories if the proof 
of one disproves the other. G(H) and —. G(H) are contradic- 
tories. ‘Two statements are contraries if, when we are prepared 
to accept one on the basis of its confirmation we find that the 
other has been disproved. G(H) and G(—H) are contraries and 
cannot both be true. Two statements are sub-contraries if, 
when we are prepared to reject one on the basis of its discon- 
frmation, we find that the other has been proved. —.G(H) 
and — . G(—H) are sub-contraries and cannot both be false. 

There are many complex singular statements which cannot be 
made in system N as long as we insist that only one object be 
identified. “If Smith is ill, Brown will call the doctor ”’, and 
countless other statements of analogous form will be left out of 
the picture. But all that is required for the workinz of system N 
is that beth the premiss and conclusion of a statement be capable 
of being fully established as either satisfied or unsatisfied. This 
condition has been met by the predicative expressions “ H ” and 
“@” because every predicative can be said to apply or not to apply 
to the things properly within its range. But the condition is 
also satisfied if ““H” and “G” are regarded as replaceable, 
not by predicative expressions, but by singular EP statements, 
since these statements, unlike NEP statements, may be fully 
established to be true or false of the things they characterize. 
Confirmation conditions and normal forms may be developed by 
analogy with the foregoing, and similar theorems hold. When 
“H”, “G@”’, etc., are to be replaced by actual sentences instead 
of qualifiers we surround them with brackets. Thus (i), above, 
will be expressed, 


(i) (@) ((H)) entails —.((G)—(H)). The disconfirmation 
condition is then ((G)—(H)). 


The sentential components of confirmation statements at this 
level are not always affirmations as defined above, but they are 
equivalent to affirmations (e.g. —(H) is equivalent to (—H)). 
NEP forms are never used in every day speech to form pre- 
misses or conclusions. Natural conditionals are statements ex- 
pressing relationships between the characteristics of things and 
between events. They are not employed to express relationships 
between relationships between events. An NEP form cannot 
be “ satisfied ” in the way that a premiss or conclusion must be 
satisfied if the statement of which it forms a part is to be con- 
firmed or disconfirmed. Thus the putative statement, “If 
Smith has red hair, then he has a quick temper, then he will be 
angered by your remarks ”’ has to be interpreted as a contraction 
15 
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of, ‘‘ If Smith has red hair, then he has a quick temper, and if he 
has a quick temper, then he will be angered by your remarks”, 
And, “ If Smith has red hair, then if he is over six feet tall, then 
he has a quick temper ’’, has to be rendered, “‘ Given Smith has 
red hair, and given that he is over six feet tall, then he has a 
quick temper ”’. 


Ill 


Given any truth functional statement A of N elements, either 
A or —A is entailed by any one of the 2’ members of the perfect 
normal form of the N elements. Thus either the form “pvq” 
or the form ‘‘ —(p v q) ”’ is entailed by any one of the four mem- 
bers of the form “ pq v p—q v —pq v-—p—q’’. It is impossible, 
therefore, not to accept any one of these members as a confir- 
mation or disconfirmation condition of “pvq”’, and it is no 
doubt for this reason that in the truth functional calculus the 
assertion of a statement has always been implicitly identified with 
the denial of its disconfirmation. The disconfirmation of 
“p2q” is “p—q”, and the normal form of “ —(p—q)” is 
“pq v¥—pq v—p—q”. We must accept each of “—pq”, 
“__»—q ” and “ pq” as confirming the truth functional con- 
ditional “p2q” because the latter is entailed by any one of 
them. This is also the case for EP statements of the system N. 
That is to say, each component of the perfect normal form of the 
predicative expressions in an EP statement either proves or dis- 
proves it. It is otherwise with NEP statements, however, and 
if the premiss of such a statement is not satisfied, no confirmation 
or disconfirmation statement is forthcoming. Now, throughout 
the essay we have assimilated simple disjunctions to EP state- 
ments, and in the vast majority of cases I think this course is 
obviously justified. In the ordinary course we certainly want to 
accept the satisfaction of one arm of the disjunction as proof of 
the disjunction asa whole. We would want to accept, for example, 
Smith’s being in bed as proof of the assertion that Smith is either 
in bed or having breakfast. On this view there are substantial 
differences between statements of the form (G v H) and those of 
the form —G(H). The form —G(H) entails the form (Gv H) 
but is not entailed by it. The form (G) confirms (proves) (G v H), 
but does not confirm —G(H). The disjunction asserts that the 
thing has at least one of two characteristics. If the thing does 
have one of these characteristics, that is the end of the matter. 
The conditional goes on to assert that if it did not have this 
characteristic, then it would have the other. But is this use 
of the disjunction universal in ordinary language? There are 
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grounds for saying that itis not. “ Ata bus stop, someone might 
say: ‘ Either we catch this bus or we shall have to walk all the 
way home’. He might equally well have said, ‘If we don’t 
catch this bus, we shall have to walk all the way home’. It 
will be seen that the antecedent of the hypothetical statement he 
might have made is the negation of the first alternate of the 
statement he did make. Obviously, we should not regard our 
catching the bus as a sufficient condition of the truth of either 
statement ; if it turns out that the bus we caught was not the 
last one, we should say that the man who had made the statement 
had been wrong. The truth of one of the alternatives is no more 
a sufficient condition of the truth of the alternative statement 
than the falsity of the antecedent is a sufficient condition of the 
truth of the hypothetical statement.” 4 
I think we can accept this argument without being obliged to 
abandon the practice we have been following. There is reason 
to believe that the logical part of the statement uttered by the 
bus-patron is not “ Either. ..or...”, but “Hither. . . or 
. shall have to...”. In other words, although catching 
this bus is not a sufficient condition (proof) of the truth of “ Either 
we catch this bus or we shall have to walk all the way home ”’, it 
is a sufficient condition of the truth of “‘ Either we catch this bus 
or we walk all the way home”’. An indication of the différence 
between the two forms lies in the fact that the former makes an 
unwieldy premiss. Consider, “ If either we catch this bus or we 
shall have to walk all the way home, then we’ll pass along 
Eglinton ” as against, “If either we catch this bus or walk all 
the way home, then we’ll pass along Eglinton”’. I am suggesting 


that, unlike “ Either. ..or...”, “Either. ..or.. . shall 
have to. . .”’ is essentially a conditional form and equivalent 
to, “If not. .., then. ..”. Thus Strawson’s statements are 


confirmed and disconfirmed by just the same circumstances. 
They are confirmed and disconfirmed, respectively, by our missing 
the bus and walking all the way home and by our missing the bus 
and not walking all the way home. On the other hand, our 
catching the bus is not even a confirming, let alone a sufficient, 
condition of either of them. Unfortunately, ordinary discourse 
does not guarantee that the use of the disjunction in this con- 
ditional way always carries with it a visible clue of the order of 
“shall have to”. The fact about the usage may have to be 
gathered from the context or from the type of confirmation the 
correspondents are prepared to accept. 


1P. F. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Theory, p. 90. I am greatly 
indebted to this book for its extensive discussions of ordinary forms. 








VII.—DISCUSSIONS 


PROFESSOR AYER’S “FREEDOM AND NECESSITY” 


To learn that his essay “‘ Freedom and Necessity ” had been found 
not above criticism would, presumably, be a matter of no surprise to 
Professor A. J. Ayer. For in the preface to his Philosophical Essays, 
in which this essay is reprinted, and to whose pages references in 
connection with it will be made, he says that he thinks “ there is 
still much work to be done on the subject of... ‘ Freedom and 
Necessity ’”’. Inasmuch as this work has not, apparently, yet been 
done, the purpose of this discussion is to point out some of the 
weaknesses of the essay as it appears in its original form. 

In “ Freedom and Necessity ” the twin problem of freedom and 
moral responsibility occupies Ayer’s attention. After examining 
various arguments that have been, or may be, advanced for and 
against determinism, and inquiring into the conditions of morally 
responsible actions, he concludes that “‘ if we are to retain this idea of 
moral responsibility, we must either show that men can be held re- 
sponsible for actions they do not do freely, or else find some way of 
reconciling determinism with the freedom of the will ” (pp. 276-277). 
It is to the latter of these alternatives that he addresses himself. 

Inasmuch then as the concept of determinism is central in the 
essay, one would expect to find a constant view in regard to deter- 
minism maintained throughout it. Such, however, is not the case. 
At times the determinism which Ayer essays ‘o reconcile with the 
freedom of the will becomesratherindeterministic. Take, forinstance 
his discussion of causation (see pp. 281-282). Here he adopts the 
position that the postulate of determinism requires only that causes 
be interpreted “as necessary, or sufficient, conditions”. Now, as 
everyone acquainted with certain principles of reasoning knows, all 
that A as a necessary condition of B implies is that B does not occur 
unless A occurs. The occurrence of A as a necessary condition of B 
does not in itself, therefore, guarantee the occurrence of B. It may, 
for instance, be the case that a certain temperature range is a neces- 
sary condition for life. But, granting that it is, the right tempera- 
ture range could well obtain with the absence of life. In conse- 
quence, knowledge that the temperature on a certain planet was 
favourable for life would yield only a small probability that such was 
present there. More knowledge concerning the requisite conditions 
for the origin and preservation of life, and the knowledge that they 
obtained on the planet in question, would, of course, increase the 
probability. But on this basis alone probability could never be 
transcended. For while de facto a necessary condition may also be a 
sufficient condition, sufficiency is not guaranteed by the mere fact 
that a certain condition is necessary. Nor would knowledge in 
regard to necessary conditions rule out the possibility of chance or 
miraculous intervention. For inasmuch as only not B unless A, 
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where A is a necessary condition of B, is guaranteed, obviously the 
converse, if A then B, does not necessarily hold. 

A as a sufficient condition of B, on the other hand, implies only, 
as also is generally known, that, given the occurrence of A, the o¢Cur- 
rence of B follows. Thus again the converse, in this case if B then A, 
isnot guaranteed. Accordingly here the occurrence of B leaves the 
occurrence of A only probable, with the result that, as above, chance 
or miracle is left a possibility. The fact that such and such condi- 
tions may be sufficient, say, to produce life, to take that pheno- 
menon again as an illustration, determines nothing in regard to the 
possibility of accidental or miraculous generation in their absence. 

Then there is Ayer’s illustration of a psycho-analyst’s accounting 
for certain actions on the part of an adult by referring them to a 
brain injury suffered in childhood. His contention here is that to 
say that such behaviour is necessitated by a certain “ childhood 
experience, together with certain other events”, amounts only to 
saying thatit has been “found to betrue in general (my italics) that when 
people have had certain experiences as children, they subsequently 
behave in certain specifiable ways” (p. 282). And this shows his 
thinking at this point to be in terms of probability rather than 
universality. 

But at other times Ayer strikes a different note, and is at one with, 
or at least close to the position of traditional determinism, namely that 
of the classical physicists. With them the world was a vast machine, 
with no loose parts. Whether the assumed mechanism was exter- 
nally divinely ordered, whether it was owing to an immanent neces- 
sity, or whether it was just a non-logical fact, was not likely for them, 
as physicists, a matter of much consideration. The accepted law 
of universal causation was the important thing. And accepting 
this law, it was not with them A as a necessary or sufficient condition 
of B, but rather A as both a necessary and a suffic‘ent condition of B. 
They thus held the implication as double, and, accordingly, equi- 
valence to hold between the proposition describing the condition A 
and that describing the event B. 

One example of this way of thinking on Ayer’s part is to be found 
on page 272, where he makes certain concessions to “the determinist”’. 
His argument there is, or at any rate certainly appears to be, written 
against the background of such a position in regard to determinism 
as that outlined above. And I shall now show that there is also the 
presupposition of a rigorous determinism in a part of the argument 
Ayer advances with a view to showing that causality does not entail 
constraint. 

Ayer begins this argument by presenting instances of (a) actions 
that he alleges are constrained and not free, and (b) actions that he 
apparently holds to have a causal explanation, and yet to be free 
(see pp. 279-280). Now, considering first the former of the two types 
of actions, the person who, to avoid more undesirable consequences, 
chooses to obey the commands of another who points a pistol at his 
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head, surely does so because he accepts as a universal rule, or as q 
rule whose probability is so great that for all practical purposes it 
may be termed universal, that penetration of the body in certain 
places by a bullet is followed by death. Nor is the situation essen- 
tially different in the case of the person who is portrayed as being so 
under the influence of another that, when in his presence, he no 
longer has any power of choice or deliberation. With whatever the 
other wishes he complies. Similarly then as iron filings in the vicinity 
of an electromagnet are, whenever it is activated, drawn to it 
arranged in a certain pattern, so here the event of one person’s will- 
ing is, in every case, followed by that of a certain other person’s 
compliance. And as for the kleptomaniac, the assumption in his 
case is that his physiological functioning is such that, whenever he is 
subjected to a certain environmental stimulus, he reacts in a way that 
is designated stealing. Thus it is seen that in each of these cases 
“constraint ” or lack of freedom is due to the presence of some 
cause or causes in the form of a sufficient condition, which prevents 
either the making of a decision or the putting of it into effect. 

Nor is the situation in respect of causality essentially different in 
the cases of the second type of actions. Let us grant that “ the 
ordinary thief ’’, inasmuch as, provided that “ he resolved to refrain 
from stealing ”’, “‘ he could carry his resolution out ”’, is free from the 
physiological compulsion of the kleptomaniac. And let us also grant 
that a person who has no “ compulsion neurosis”, and who is not, 
either in respect of choice or action, interfered with by another of 
superior power, is free both to decide to get up and walk across his 
room and actually to doso. Yet there is still the question as to how 
the choice is made in each case came about. And while Ayer does 
not definitely commit himself here, his comments in this connection 
strongly suggest that he views each of them as rigorously deter- 
mined (see p. 280). Each decision made is apparently taken to be but 
a link in a causal chain stretching back to infinity, and the law of uni- 
versal causation, as in the first examples considered, presumed to hold. 

In his discussion of determinism in this essay then Ayer’s thought 
is polar. At one time it has reference to a complexity that lacks 
rigidity, and at another timeto one that has the full rigour of a machine. 
If, as he endeavours to show that one can compatibly accept both 
determinism and the doctrine of the freedom of the will, Ayer had 
consistently maintained one or the other of the two positions he at 
different times adopts in regard to determinism, whether or not there 
was agreement with him, at least it would be clear what his argu- 
ment was. But writing now in terms of quantum mechanics, and 
now in terms of the mechanism of classical physics, he leaves his 

essay with only a verbal unity, and the reader at a loss to know 
what his position with respect to these matters really is. 

In view of some observations which were made above, a question 
of some interest now is whether Ayer succeeds in his attempt to show 
that causality does not entail constraint as constraint does causality. 
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linguistically, of course, the alleged relation between constraint and 
causality could be shown to hold. For the words “ constraint ” and 
“causality ’’ could be so defined as to leave Ayer’s position in regard 
to the relation in question logically sound. Therefore, if Ayer, on 
taking “ necessity” and “constraint” to be equivalent terms (see 
p. 281), and “ causation ” to signify a mere concomitance of events 
that are presumably !ogically independent of each other (see pp. 282- 
983), had been content to confine himself to language, he could have 
justified his thesis that the relation between constraint and causality 
isasymmetrical. But not being so disposed he tries to make neces- 
sity operative in the instances he offers as illustrative of constraint, 
and thus to contrast them with those he lists as exemplifying causal- 
ity where concomitance alone, even though it be invariable, is alleged 
tohold. Now to try to transfer necessity from language to fact is no 
small undertaking. Not since the time of Hume have philosophers 
cared to attribute necessity to matters of fact except on the basis of 
an elaborate metaphysical theory. Ayer, however, has no such justi- 
fication. Furthermore, any attempt of this kind involves him in a 
contradiction. For his general position is that necessity has only 
metaphorical application to the actual world (cf. p. 282). And it 
may be incidentally noted further at this point that after interpret- 
ing causes as necessary or sufficient conditions it appears also incon- 
sistent to maintain that the term ‘“ causal determination ” signifies 
only a factual correlation of events. Even though by referring to A 
as a necessary or as a sufficient condition of B one thereby dispenses 
with the word “‘ cause ’’, it would seem that one still retains the con- 
cept of a causal connection between A and B. 

But to come directly to the question whether Ayer has justified 
the position he adopts in regard to constraint and causality, I have 
pointed out above that in the instances he offers of alleged constraint 
the only ‘‘ constraining ” factor is a cause, or causes, as a sufficient 
condition. And I have argued, and satisfactorily I believe, that, 
in the examples he gives of actions which allegedly illustrate causality 
with freedom, choice, the determinant of these actions, is itself con- 
sidered to be the product of an endless series or chain of causes in the 
form of conditions that are sufficient, or, in other words, to be com- 
pletely determined. For the interpretation of causes as sufficient 
conditions permit indeterminism only in the absence of such condi- 
tions; not in their presence. Assuming then that my argument 
here is valid, there is the same causal situation in respect of the 
origin of choice in the latter of the two sets of cases as there is in the 
former of them with respect to its formation and operation ; so that 
the difference between the two sets of examples in regard to causality 
is a matter, not of principle, but merely of fact. The cases of the 
former but show a greater complexity of causes than do those of the 
latter. Such terms as “ constraint” and “ compulsion ” are there- 
fore as metaphorical when attributed to the instances of the former 
set as they are when ascribed to those of the latter. And from this 
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it follows that Ayer has not established his thesis concerning the 
alleged relation between constraint and causality. Moreover, inas. 
much as, on the supposition that constraint, not causality, is the 
contrast of freedom, it is bythis means that he undertakes to reconcile 
determinism with the freedom of the will, it follows further that he 
has not effected his attempted reconciliation. 

But what is the upshot of Ayer’s arguments to this end of har- 
monizing the apparently incompatible positions of determinism and 
freedom ? As weseek todetermine this we may mention again the two 
strands of indeterminism and determinism-in-the-traditional-sense 
that are to be found in his thought. Now in regard to the indeter- 
ministic strain two comments may be made. In the first place, in 
seeking to show, as he does in the illustration of the psycho-analyst’s 
procedure, that causal determination may be indeterministic, Ayer 
is in error in taking a generality as presumably a causal explanation 
of particular acts of behaviour. For an event is not causally ex- 
plained by subsuming it under a statistical law. It may, for instance, 
be the case that 50 per cent. of the operations for perforative appendi- 
citis are fatal. Yet such a statistical generalization does not causally 
explain the death of any particular patient. The length of time be- 
tween the perforation and the operation, the condition of the surgeon’s 
instruments, the general health of the patient at the time of the opera- 
tion, would be some causal factors to consider. Each fatality would 
require a separate explanation. Nor would subsumption under a 
statistical law constitute a causal explanation of a patient’s recovery. 
For such subsumption would permit an element of chance or miracul- 
ousintervention. Thusitis seen that the mere subsuming of an event 
under a statistical law leaves its explanation indeterminate. Perhaps 
the circumstances are such that, by reference to certain other events as 
sufficient, or as both necessary and sufficient conditions for its hap- 
pening, a causal explanation can be given. Or again, because of 
other settings, the way may be open for an explanation by appeal to 
chance, miracle, or purposive choice. But whatever may be the 
explanation of any such event, it does not derive from a law whose 
sole basis is statistics. 

Then secondly, while it would seem that Ayer intends his indeter- 
ministic view of causality, treated of above, to be both integral to 
and the basis of the whole of his argument in support of his recon- 
ciliation undertaking, in that part of it comprised of his delineation of 
the actions which supposedly illustrate constraint in the one set, and 
freedom, or at least the possibility of it, in the other, as has in fact 
already been shown, he discards it as an assumption. In consequence, 
as will be made clear below, that portion of his essay in which he argues 
for a measure of indeterminism is left unrelated to the position in 
regard to freedom that he finally reaches, and accordingly serves no 
real purpose in the essay as a whole. 

But even though by adopting a rather indeterministic position in 
regard to determinism Ayer had achieved his purpose of reconciling 
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it with freedom, he still would have won only a verbal victory. “ It 
is indeed obvious ”’, says Ayer at one point in his essay, “ that if we 
are allowed to give the word ‘ freedom ’ any meaning that we please, 
we can find a meaning that will reconcile it with determinism ” (p. 277). 
The same, however, can be said for the word “ determinism ” in 
reference to freedom. But in swinging to a rigorous determinism in 
the crucial part of his argument Ayer forgoes even a verbal victory 
on the basis of an unorthodox view of determinism. Yet inquiry 
shows that in this swing he seeks in another direction what is really 
only a verbal reconciliation. It is he who, in spite of his professed 
intention to use “freedom” in the “ ordinary sense”, now takes 
liberties with that word, and adopts “a meaning ” that will make 
possible the desired reconciliation. For, to repeat to some extent 
what had been previously, actually or in effect, said, inasmuch as 
choice in Ayer’s view is, or at least may be, completely deter- 
mined, and further, inasmuch as the only difference between the 
examples he gives as illustrating freedom of action, and those he 
offers as showing a denial of it, is that in the case of the latter there 
is “ constraint ” in the form of a cause, or causes, as a sufficient 
condition which obstructs the making or the actualization of choice, 
his so-termed freedom consists in the unobstructed operation of 
what is, or quite possibly may be, itself determined, though, as one 
might say, naturally. Indeed that this is the case is really affirmed 
by Ayer himself. ‘‘ If I suffered from a compulsion neurosis, so that 
I got up and walked across the room, whether I wanted to or not, 
or if I did so because somebody else compelled me, then I should 
not”, he says, “‘ be acting freely”. “‘ But if I do it now”’, he con- 
tinues, “‘ I shall be acting freely, just because these conditions do not 
obtain ” (p. 281). On any other interpretaion than the above of 
the conclusion of Ayer’s argument in regard to freedom, Ayer must 
be charged here with the fallacy of denial of the antecedent. What 
Ayer reconciles with determinism then is not freedom of the will, but 
likerty in the case of those who are free from any physiological 
maladjustment. It is roughly illustrated by a canoe adrift in a 
river, which, not restrained by propulsion from within or obstruction 
from without, is free to move according to the force resulting from 
current and wind. And so his argument concerning the futility of 
employing a verbal device to effect the reconciliation in question can 
be used against himself in reference also to the word “ freedom ”’. 
It follows as a corollary that Ayer does not succeed in validating the 
concept of moral responsibility. 

As a final illustration of the conflict of determinism and indeter- 
minism in Ayer’s thought in this essay, we may note the contrast 
between his position in regard to choice as such, and that which he 
adopts concerning the conditions for the rightful retention of the 
concept of moral responsibility. ‘‘ When I am said to have done 
somethiag of my own free will”, he says with respect to these con- 
ditions, “ it is implied that I could have acted otherwise.’ And he 
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adds that “it is only when it is believed that I could have acted 
otherwise that I am held to be morally responsible for what I have 
done ”’ (p. 271). Now it is the case that the clause “I could haye 
acted otherwise ” admits of two interpretations. While on the one 
hand it may be interpreted to mean that there was no internal or 
external “ constraint ’’ to prevent the execution of a normally origi- 
nated, though perhaps completely determined, choice, on the 
other hand it may be construed as meaning that there was the 
capacity to choose, and consequently, assuming freedom from inter- 
ference, to act differently. And the contextshows, or at least strongly 
suggests, that this is the intended meaning in this case. But when 
choice itself becomes the subject of Ayer’s inquiry, his conclusion is 
that choice in every case is either accidental or determined (see pp. 
275-276). Now since, as the context shows, the chance explanation, 
heldincompatible with the concept of m« ral responsibility, is apparently 
not seriously intended, the alternative explanation of causal deter- 
mination must be taken as indicating Ayer’s view in this regard. 
And this determinism must be rigorous. For otherwise it could 
harbour chance, and the disjuncticn become chance or chance, a mere 
tautology. And further, as we have noted, it is on the assumption of 
choice as thus determined that he finally essays to justify the moral 
responsibility concept. Thus the contrast which has been referred to 
above shows Ayer adopting two incompatible positions. At one time 
the.condition for the justification in question is a capacity on the partof 
the subject to choose freely, while at another time, though such a cap- 
acity is denied, it is still maintained that the concept to which we are 
referring can be validated. 

Now the capacity to choose freely, which Ayer stresses at the 
beginning of his essay as necessary for morally responsible action, is 
also the traditional condition for such action. Ayer’s alternatives 
then of chance or determinism in regard to choice prohibit this type 
of action as traditionally understood. For by a choice freely made 
is not meant one that is accidental. And, to repeat, a rigorous 
determinism deprives one of any capacity to choose at all. But the 
question may well be asked whether these alternatives are exhaustive. 
To inquire into this question would, however, be beyond the scope 
of this discussion. 

R. C. PERRY 
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QUANTIFIER RULES AND NATURAL DEDUCTION 


PgopLe who like natural deduction techniques for logical reasoning 
will have turned with interest to Patrick Suppes’ new book Intro- 
duction to logic. One striking feature of Suppes’ treatment of the 
sentential calculus is his use of Greek letters as ambiguous names. 
They appear in applications of the rule EI, in Suppes called ES 
(“existential specification ”)*: thus from 


(1) (Ax) Fe 
we infer by ES to 

(2) Fa, 
in which “a” is a kind of temporary constant. (1) assures us of 
the existence of an object with property F, so we give it a dummy- 
name in (2) for argument purposes. This device, intuitively very 
clear, seems to be new, yet it accords well with mathematical practice, 
and helps to avoid the usual ambiguity in free-variable reasoning 
between the generality interpretation and the conditional interpre- 
tation. Yet when Suppes comes to state his four rules with com- 
plete precision,* we are daunted by a maze of restrictions on them 
the satisfaction of which is laborious to check in actual work. 

The object of this note is to state four revised rules, rather simpler 
than those in Suppes and with the same merits, and to show that the 
restrictions imposed on them are sufficient to resolve the fallacies 
which lead Suppes to his own restrictions. 

We begin with some notational points. In what follows, we use 
V, Vy, Va, - . - for variables, t for terms, and p, py, Pyy vo ++ + for 
dummy-names. Terms are understood to include dummy-names as 
well as variables and (proper) names, and, where subscript-variables 
occur with a dummy-name, the occurrences are understood to be 
free. For example, 2, y, z (variables), a, b, c (names), a, &,, Xs 


’ 


(dummy-names) are all terms, and 2, y, and z all occur freely in 
%y,- Let S(v) be a predicate in which v may or may not occur 
freely. Then S(t) and S(uy,, . . -, vn) are the results of replacing 
all free occurrences of v in S(v) by t and py,, . . ., v_, respectively. 
(If v fails to occur freely in S(v), then no change results from the 
replacement.) For example, if S(v) is (x)(Fay — Gy) v Hz, then if 
vis x and t is a S(t) is (x)(Fry + Gy) v Ha, and if v is y and t is 
t, y then S(t) is (x)(Faa, ,—> Ga,y)v Hz. This notation is in essence 
in Suppes’ book. 

Following Kleene,* we say that the term t is free for v in S(v) if 
there is no free occurrence of v in S(v) within the scope of a quantifier 


1P. Suppes, Introduction to logic (Princeton, 1957). 

* Likewise, ‘ US’ in place of ‘ UI’. 

> On this useful distinction, see 8. C. Kleene, Introduction to meta- 
mathematics, pp. 149-150. 4 Suppes, op. cit. pp. 89-99, esp. p. 99. 

5 See Supres, op. cit. p. 90, footnote. * Kleene. op. cit. p. 79. 
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using a variable in the term t. Roughly, t is free for v in S(v) if no 
variable in t ‘ gets caught ’ by a quantifier of S(v) when t is substituted 
for v at its free occurrences in S(v). For example, neither z nor Ot, 
is free for y in (x)Fzy, since the free variable x gets caught by the 
universal quantifier when z or «, is substituted for y. 

Now we can state our four new rules as follows : 


US. From (v)S(v) to infer S(t), provided that t is free for v in S(v); 

EG. From S(t) to infer (Av)S(v), provided that t is free for v in S(y); 

UG. From S(v) to infer (v)S(v), provided that v does not occur free 
in any premiss on which S(v) is based ; 

ES. From (dv)S(v) to infer S(yy,, . . ., v,), where v,,..., % 
exhaust the free variables of (3v)S(v), provided that p does 
not occur earlier in the same proof.1 

Of these rules, US and ES are identical with Suppes’ rules of the 
same name. In the case of UG, the restriction imposed above 
avoids the tedious flagging of free variables in Suppes, and replaces 
it by a simple check on premisses at the moment when the rule is 
to be used. EG involves the biggest change, however. Suppes’ 

EG has three special restrictions, whilst the new EG, besides 

requiring only the same kind of check (though in reverse) as is already 

needed for US, has the merit of being dual to US. 
As illustration, consider the following fallacious demonstration of 


(Ax)(y) Fay from (y)(Azx) Fay. 


{1} (1) (y)(4z)Fay P 

{1} (2) (32)Fay 1 US 
{1} (3) Fa,y 2 ES 
{1} (4) (y) Pay 3 UG 
{1} (5) (Bx)(y)Fay 4 EG 


Here, (5) fails to follow from (4) by EG: for the application of the 
rule, v is z, S(v) is (y)Fzy, and tisa,; but«, is not free for x in (y) Fay 
because of its free y. Suppes’ rules—surely wrongly—prevent the 
inference from (3) to (4). But (4) merely affirms that for all y the 
« that depends on y bears the relation F to y. 

We turn next to the fallacious demonstrations that prompt Suppes’ 
restrictions. 

(a) (pp. 89-90) Suppes’ first restriction on EG is to avoid the 
inference from ~<a, to (3z)(x< 2). This is prevented by our 
rule, since if t is «,, v is z, and S(v) is z < a, then S(t)—the premiss 
for the application of the rule—would have to be a, < «,, not 
%<,. Indeed, we could only infer (3z)(z < z) by our new rule 
from t < t, for some term t. 

(b) (pp. 90-91) One of Suppes’ unnecessary restrictions concerns 
the inference from (3y)(z < y) to x < a, (by ES), then to (z)(x < @,) 
(by UG), then to (3y)(z)(z < y) (by EG). Suppes prohibits this 

1 I owe a correction in the formulation of this rule to O. P. Wood and 
H. P. Grice. 
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application of UG, which seems to me quite harmless. In fact, the 
final application of EG is fallacious, since «, is not free for y in 
(2)(2 < y)—its free x would be caught by the quantifier. 

(c) (p. 92) The second restriction which Suppes imposes on EG 
is to avoid the inference from (y)(« + y = y) to (Ay)(y)(y + y = y). 
This move is again prohibited by our restriction, since if S(v) is 
(y)(y + y = y) there are no free occurrences of v in it, whatever 
variable v is, so that the premiss S(t) for the application of the rule 
can only be (y)(y + y = y), not (y)(« + y = y). 

(d) (p. 93) Suppes’ third restriction on EG is to avoid the inference 
from Ox & — Ox to (3xz)(Ox & — Ox). This cannot occur with our 
present rule, since if S(v) is Ox & — Ox then the premiss for the 
application can only have been Ot & — Ot for some term t: hence 
it would have to be either Or & — Ox or Ox & — Ou, and could 
not be Ox & — Ox. 

In fact, all Suppes’ examples of sownd reasoning using his four 
rules remain sound when the new rules are used in their place. It 
is also easy to show that the new rules are complete, in the sense 
that all theorems of the predicate calculus are derivable by their 
use from the null class of assumptions. Further, it can be shown 
that their use will not lead to the derivation of non-valid formule: 
to show this, it suffices to consider the rule ES, since US, EG, and UG 
are known to be valid rules." 

For the case of ES, we must be quite clear at the theoretical level 
what réle dummy-names are playing in our symbclism. To this 
end, let us first define recursively a term : 


(i) variables x, y, z, . . . are terms ; 

(ii) names a, b,c, . . . are terms; 

(iii) constant dummy-names «, 8, y, . . . are terms ; 

(iv) if» is a constant dummy-name and t,, . . ., t, are terms, 
then pt,, - . > t, 18 a term. 


By clause (iv) we allow theoretically as terms such expressions as 
ta, Op, Op .», etc., as well as Greek letters with only variable- 


subscripts, though they will not arise in practical work. In fact, 
dummy-names are playing the part of function-letters: thus in 
t<4,%, is the value f (x) of a function Azf (x) which can be presumed 
to exist in virtue of (3y)(x < y). Hence from(z)(z < «,) we must 
allow the inference, not only to ¢.g. y << a,, but to ¢.g.%,.< qe, and 
%<,* just as from (x)(x < f(zx)) we naturally pass, if we wish, 
to f (a) <f (f(a). 

‘See Kleene, op. cit. p. 82 (Postulates 9, 10, and 11). 

*Professor Suppes in conversation has drawn to my attention the 
possibility of students trying to pass from « < a by EG to (3z)(x < 2,). 
This would of course be a misunderstanding : (a) 2, is not a term, by the 
above definition, so that the supposed conclusion is not in fact a wff ; 
(b) in the premiss « is playing a dual réle, theoretically harmless though 
perhaps confusing in practice :—at its first and third occurrence it is that 
limiting case, a function with no variables, like all constant dummy-names, 
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This view of dummy-names guarantees the validity of ES; for 
(Av)S(v) assures us (classically if not intuitionistically) of the exist 
ence of a function Av, ... vaf(v,,...-, Vn) such that 
S( f(v,, . . ., Vn)), where v,, . . ., V» exhaust the free variables of 
(3v)S(v). The restriction on ES ensures that we shall not introduce 
the same dummy-name for distinct functions. 

The same standpoint makes clear (what is not altogether clear in 
Suppes) how to interpret wffs containing dummy-names. The wff§ 
containing dummy-names j1;, . . ., 4m (with or without subscripts) 
and free variables v,, . . ., Vn is true in some domain if and only if 
functions f,, . . ., fm (of the appropriate number of variables) can 
be found as interpretations of the dummy-names in that domain 
such that for each n-tuple of objects as values of the variables 
Vv}, - - +» Van S comes out true by the obvious evaluation. For 
example, « < «, is true in the domain of natural numbers, since we 
can find a function Azf (x) in that domain (e.g. Ax(z + 1)) such that 
for any number x< f(z). But >a, is not true in the same 
domain, since there is no function Azf (x) in that domain such that 
0 >f (0). 

The use of dummy-names inevitably brings with it certain 
theoretical complexities, which cannot, it seems, be properly grasped 
without being honest about the functional réle which they are playing. 
But pedagogically they can be used quite easily and naturally in 
deductions, without bothering the student with the above niceties. 
Further, if he reaches the point of understanding what a function is 
(as, even in an elementary course, perhaps he should), then these 
technicalities may be seen almcst as truisms. 

E. J. Lemmon 
University of Oxford 
whilst at its second occurrence it is a monadic function with « (in the 


first sense) as argument. From «< «a, we can infer by EG either 
(Saz)(a< x), (3x)(a< «,), (Ax)(x< a), or (Bx)(a < «,). 
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WuEN a problem is suspected to have originated at least partly in a 
semantical chaos, it is allowable to attempt to clarify or even to 
dissolve it by proposing a redefinition of the key terms involved. 
Such a chaos, consisting in an unrecognized multiplicity of meanings 
of a key term, seems to exist in connection with the problem of 
analyticity. Indeed, in many discussions on analyticity one gets 
the impression that one and the same author maintains overtly a 
Pickwickian definition of ‘ analytic’ without actually abandoning 
another, wider meaning of the term which remains hidden in the 
back of his mind—to wit, the etymological one of determinable by 
rational examination alone. Were this psychological diagnosis 
correct, then the overt recognition and adoption of this broader 
linguistic convention would be helpful, especially if the proposed 
new definition were shown to contain the acknowledged connotations. 
The following is a formal statement of this proposal and a sketch 
of inquiry into the consequences of its adoption. 

1. Redefinition of Analyticity 

I propose to redefine the predicate ‘ analytic in 8S’ (where ‘8’ 
designates a linguistic or a theoretical system) as the genus of those 
expressions the truth value of which can be ascertained by their 
syntactical or semantical examination alone—.e. by dispensing with 
empirical operations. (Analysis may require the employment of pro- 
positions belonging to the empirical sciences, but will not therefore 
be empirical.) More precisely, I propose the following definitions : 

Df. 1. An expression is analytic in 8 if and only if it is justifiable 
by means of an examination of its component signs, with the sole 
help of other expressions of 8 and/or the logic L presupposed by 8. 

Df. 2, An expression is synthetic in § if and only if it is not analytic 
in 8. 

Notice that these redefinitions (a) involve a return to the ety- 
mology of ‘ analytic’; (b) relativize the notion of analyticity (unless 
it could be shown, which is unlikely, that S must be the sum of all 
actual and possible theoretical systems); (c) are methodological 
or operational, since they stipulate that the assignment of the 
predicates ‘ analytic’ and ‘synthetic’ should be based only on 
isformations regarding the procedures by which the expressions 
concerned are justified. 

Now, if the above proposal were accepted, we would have to 
acknowledge that it characterizes a genus embracing various species. 

2. Kinds of Analyticity 

At least the following classes of analytic statements are consistent 
with the proposed definition : 

I. Tautologies, or propositions true in S by virtue of their form and 
independently of their meaning. Synonyms: logical truths, 

1 Read before the 6th Inter-American Congress of Philosophy, Buenos 
Aires, Ist September, 1959, 
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syntactically analytic, or syntactically true, or extensionally true 
propositions. 

Example: ‘Semantics is fertile or is not fertile’ is a tautology 
relatively to any L accepting the law of the excluded middle. 

Recall that the truth of these complex propositions does not 
depend on the truth values of the component propositions. Only 
tautologies and their contradictions need be molecular in order to 

be analytic in the present classification. 

II. Contradictions, or propositions false in S by virtue of their 
form and independently of their meaning. Synonyms: logical 
falsehoods, syntactically false, or extensionally false propositions, 

Example: ‘Semantics is fertile and not fertile ’ is logically false 
relatively to any L accepting the law of contradiction. 

III. Tautonymies, or propositions true in 8 by virtue of the mean- 
ings of the terms occurring in them. Synonyms: semantical truths, 
semantically analytic, or semantically true, or intensionally true 
propositions. 

Examples : ‘ Bachelors are unmarried ’ is a tautonymy in English, 
‘ All Indians are born in India’ was a tautonymy in the context of 
pre-Columbian geography. 

It may be noticed that what are here called ‘ tautonymies’ may 
be regarded as semantical rules in disguise ; the difference between 
them is, that tautonymies are linguistic conventions taking the 
form of propositions, not of proposals. Notice further that a 
tautonymy does not necessarily establish a synonymy ; thus, in the 
tautonymy ‘Chronometers are time-measuring instruments’, the 
predicates ‘chronometer’ and ‘ time-measuring instrument’ have 
neither the same connotation or the same denotation, so that they 
are not exchangeable—whence the proposition does not exemplify 
analyticity in the Frege-Russell sense. 

IV. Heteronymies, or propositions false in S by virtue of the 
meanings of the terms entering in them. Synonyms: semantical 
falsehoods, or semantically false, or intensionally false propositions. 

Example: ‘ Induction is a demonstrative inference ’ is heterony- 
mous. (On the other hand, ‘ Electrons are virtuous ’ is just meaning- 
less in the context of physics, and empirically false in the context of 
ethics.) 

V. Axioms true by convention, or propositions both basic and true 
in S by virtue of stipulations. Synonyms: conventional postulates, 
or truths by stipulation. 

Examples: the postulates of logic and pure mathematics. 

It should be unnecessary to insist that the postulates that are 
introduced by convention are not arbitrarily posited, but are chosen 
because of their expected fruitfulness and systematizing power. 
They are analytic according to Df. 1 because their status is auto- 

matically recognized in every axiomatic 8. 

VI. Explicit analytic definitions, or synonymies in 8 such as are 
not proposals. 
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Examples: ‘2 is a philosopher if and only if z poses, solves, or 
dissolves philosophical problems’ is an analytic definition of 
‘philosopher ’. 

In contrast with tautonymies, explicit analytic definitions establish 
strict synonymies (so far as this is possible) and can consequently be 
used as rules of elimination (of the definienda). Notice that, in 
contrast with syntactical conventions, definitions of this sort are 
full-fledged propositions, whence they are true or false, whence they 
satisfy a necessary condition for being analytic. 

VII. Definite descriptions, or definitional name-term relations. 

Examples: ‘ A philoloafer is a person who leads an idle life ’ is a 
definite description in any linguistic system willing to accept the 
neologism ‘ philoloafer’. ‘ One metre is the ten-millionth part of a 
quarter of terrestrial meridian ’ was a (true by convention) definite 
description in the context in which the decimal metric system was 
first formulated. 

VIII. Definitional truths, or propositions true in § either because 
they are implicit definitions, or recursive definitions, or because they 
are derivable with the sole help of explicit definitions and truths of 
logic. 

= : ‘(n+0=n).(n.0=0)’ is analytic in systems of 
arithmetics which do not take zero as a primitive. ‘7 is a prime 
number ’ can be recognized as true in ordinary arithmetics by means 
of the sole definition of ‘prime number’. ‘ Pure water boils at 
100°C at normal pressure ’ is analytic in physics if the Celsius scale 
is adopted, since it is an implicit definition of the fixed point 100°C. 
‘Change is inherent in every living society’ is likewise analytic 
because it can be derived from the explicit definition ‘ A society is 
alive if and only if it changes’. 

IX. Designational truths, or truths derivable in 8 with the sole 
help of rules of designation of § and truths of logic. 

Example: ‘ The trout is a swimming animal’ is analytic in every 
§ containing the following rules of designation: ‘ ‘Trout’ desig- 
nates a fish ”, and “ ‘ Fish’ designates a swimming animal ”. 

Notice that the truths we are calling ‘ designational’ are not 
tautonymies but some of them can be derived from tautonymies. 

X. Demonstrable theorems, or propositions true in 8 for being 
deducible from S’s principles (axioms and definitions) with the help 
of L. 

Example: ‘ Homo sapiens has evolved by natural selection ’ is a 
theorem of evolutionary biology. 

A closer examination might discern further kinds of analyticity, 
or lead to the merging of some which have here been distinguished. 


3. The Contextual Nature of Analyticity 


It has been assumed in the foregoing that analyticity is a con- 
textual predicate, that is, a property of propositions relative to the 
system in which they occur. Let us examine this assumption. 


16 
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I. Tautology. A change in the logic L presupposed by 8 may 
suffice to expel some propositions from the class of tautologies, For 
instance, ‘p or not-p’ need not be tautological in many-valued 
logical calculi. 


II. Contradiction. The same asforI. (Remember the systems of 
Indian and Chinese logic which accept contradictions.) 


III. Tautonymy. A change in the cognitive situation may alter 
the status of a tautonymy in S. For instance, ‘All Indians are born 
in India’ is no longer tautonymous in the context of our present 


knowledge. 
IV. Heteronymy. The same as for III. 


V. Axiom true by convention. Every change in the postulational 
basis of a theory involves the dethronement of some of its axioms, 
For example, ‘ Everything green is extended’ is analytic in the 
system containing the axiom ‘ Everything coloured is extended’, 
but may be synthetic in alternative systems. No proposition is 
intrinsically axiomatic or theorematic, and no truth is intrinsically 
conventional or demonstrated. 


VI. Explicit analytic definition. The definition of philosopher as 
one who poses, solves, or dissolves philosophical problems, might be 
the outcome of an empirical research about the peculiar activities 
of men who are regarded as philosophers on different counts (e.g. 
because their names occur in histories of philosophy). 


VII. Definite description. The original definition of the metre is 
now a synthetic (and false) proposition. ‘Matter is that which 
exists objectively ’ is analytic if regarded as a definition of ‘ matter’; 
it becomes synthetic if the meaning of the definiendum is specified 
in terms of predicates other than objective existence. 


VIII. Definitional truth. A change in some definitions, or the 
extrusion from S of some terms, are enough for the vanishing of 
some definitional truths. Thus, ‘ When an invention is premature, 
it is either ignored or rejected ’, is simply meaningless in the context 
of a theory of history that does not admit invention, but only 
_ discovery and/or imitation. ‘Surviving organisms are the fittest 

in the struggle for life ’ may be regarded as an implicit definition of 
* fitness ’ in terms of ‘ survival’ and ‘ struggle for life’; but fitness 
might be independently defined or characterized, in which case we 
would gain a law of biology in the place of a truth of reason. 


IX. Designational truth. Since the status of these propositions 
depends on the semantical rules of §, it is obvious that a change in the 
latter may deanalyticize some former designational truths. 


X. Demonstrable theorem. The same as for V. 

To sum up, the thesis of the contextual nature of analyticity seems 
to have been justified. ‘ Analytic’ and ‘synthetic’ are not attri- 
butes inherent in isolated propositions but are relational, contextual, 
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systemic properties, relative to the system in which the expressions 
under examination occur. 


4. The Analytic/Synthetic Dichotomy 


If analyticity is contextual, then the analytic/synthetic dichotomy 
is contextual as well. In other words, a change in context may 
force us to alter the procedure of validation or justification ; for 
instance, instead of performing empirical operations we may have 
to perform linguistic (syntactic and/or semantic) analyses. 

The analytic/synthetic dichotomy becomes relative but not foolish: 
it is perfectly valid in each context and must be kept if we do not 
wish to confuse empirical with linguistic problems and procedures. 
The elementary laws of ordinary arithmetic and geometry began 
their existence as humble synthetic propositions and eventually 
acquired the respectable status of analytic statements. Galileo’s 
law of falling bodies was synthetic (and a posteriori) when it was 
first formulated ; since Newton’s work it has become analytic, being 
derivable from propositions belonging to a higher level of theory. 
(Galileo’s law is both analytic and a posteriori, as will be shown in the 
next section.) 

A further consequence of the redefinition of ‘ analytic’ is, that, 
not only synthetic propositions are informative : analytic a posterior 
propositions (e.g. the theorems of factual science) are informative as 
well. Hence, ‘ synthetic ’ and ‘ informative ’ should not be regarded 
as synonyms if the proposed redefinition of analyticity were accepted. 

Finally, no absolutely self-explanatory propositions are left : self- 
explanatoriness is as relative as analyticity. 

Let me dwell on an important point: my proposal involves the 
relativization of the distinction between the analytic and the syn- 
thetic, so that the traditional dichotomy between them becomes un- 
tenable—as has been noticed by several authors on various grounds.’ 
But the distinction, which is indispensable,? is not therefore erased. 
Generalizing, one may say that the rational and the empirical are 
different but, far from being absolutely determined, are relative to 

the total cognitive situation (background body of knowledge, 
validation rules, etc.). 

1W. Quine, ‘“‘ Two Dogmas of Empiricism ” (1951), reprinted in From a 
Logical Point of View (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1953). 
M. White, ‘‘ The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable Dualism ” 
(1950), reprinted in L. Linsky (ed.), Semantics and the Philosophy of Lan- 
guage (Urbana, Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1952). W. Sellars, 
“Ts there a Synthetic A Priori?” (1953), reprinted in 8. Hook (ed.), 

American Philosophers at Work (N. York: Criterion Books, 1956). 
K. Ajdukiewicz, “‘ Le probléme du fondement des propositions analytiques” 
Studia logica, viii, 259 (1958). M. Bunge, Metascientific Queries (Spring- 
field, Ill. : Charles C. Thomas, 1959), chap. 3. 

*H. Feigl, “The Philosophy of Science of Logical Empiricism ”’, in 
Proceedings of the Second International Congress of the International Union 
for the Philosophy of Science (Neuchatel, ed. du Griffon, 1955), i, 95. 
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5. Analyticity and Aprioriness 

It is customary to call a priori those propositions which are indepen- 
dent from fact ; in particular, those which are true come what may. 
(It can be argued that aprioriness is as relative to the cognitive 
situation as analyticity, but this need not concern us here.) If the 
redefinition of analyticity proposed above is adopted, a change in 
the traditional associations of the logical or linguistic predicate 
‘analytic ’ with the epistemolcg cal predicate a priori ensues. 

In fact, besides analytic a priori, synthetic a priori, and synthetic 
a posteriori propositions, a possibility excluded from the philosophical 
literature appears, namely that analytic a posteriori propositions may 
exist. Indeed, as was mentioned in connection with Galileo’s law 
of falling bodies, a proposition may be analytic in a given S while 
at the same time a@ posteriori, because the statements from which it 
is derived are dependent on experience—i.e. they are not true come 
what may. Generalizing, the theorems derivable from axioms of 
systems 8S of factual science are both analytic and a posteriori in'S. 
Analytic a posteriori propositions are formally true and empirically 
likely ; this sort of double (or, rather, one and a half) truth is our 
best warrant for adopting them—until new notice. Notice that, 
although all a priori propositions are analytic, the converse is not 
true. A posteriori analyticity may be offered as a consolation to 
those who still deplore the loss of synthetic a priori judgments. 

Now, if analyticity is marriageable to aposterioriness, then 
‘synthetic’ should no longer be regarded as synonymous with 
a posteriori. There are informative propositions having a factual 
(in particular, empirical) content, which are analytic in certain 
theoretical contexts: they are not untouchable truths of fact, 
external to the truths of reason but are, so to speak, rational truths 
of fact. 





6. Conclusions 


The etymological and methodological redefinition of ‘ analytic’ 
proposed at the outset of this paper has the following advantages: 

(1) It is psychologically simpler than the usual definitions ; hence 
it might contribute to simplify the statement of a problem that has 
become enormously entangled in the last decade—as can be seen by 
reviewing Mind. 

(2) It is open: it allows for further kinds of analytic propositions, 
according as new techniques of rational analysis are invented, or as 
they are discerned in current research. (After all, my pointing out 
of precisely ten kinds of analyticity might be connected with a bias 
in favour of the decimal system.) 

(3) It relativizes the distinction between ‘ analytic ’ and ‘synthetic’ 
while preserving it for each context. 

1M. Bunge, Causality: The Place of the Causal Principle in Modern 
Science (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1959), chap. 12. 
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(4) It reduces vagueness in the treatment of the analytic/synthetic 
problem, by dispensing with phrases like ‘ true in all possible worlds ’ 
—or its contemporary equivalents—which are often employed to 
characterize analytic propositions. 

(5) It allows us to unambiguously decide whether the predicate 
‘analytic’ can be attributed to a proposition in a given context, 
because it does not contain vague terms like ‘in all possible cases ’ 
and does not make unrealistic demands like the supply of a complete 
“state description ” of the universe concerned, but requires only 
information about the justification method that has actually been 
employed. 

(6) It applies to syntactical and semantical systems of all kinds, 
whether formalized or not. 


It may further be noticed that, according to the discussion in the 
preceding sections, if the proposed redefinition is accepted, then it 
follows that : 


(1) the predicate ‘ true ’ cannot be attributed to isolated proposi- 
tions, even if they are analytic; the sum total of available know- 
ledge alone permits us to make a decision in this respect, and since 
that body is changing, the decision may not be final. 

(2) Most of the propositions belonging to scientific theories become 
analytic in one of the senses distinguished above; theorification 
therefore involves analytization. 

(3) Not a relative increase in the stock of isolated synthetic 
propositions (such as protocol sentences), but rather an increase in 
the percentage of analytic propositions, is a desideratum of scientific 
research, sinee this corresponds to a greater systematization or 
theorification. 


The six previously listed advantages of the proposed redefinition of 
analyticity should be weighed against the last three consequences. 
If the latter were found undesirable, then the proposal should be 
rejected. The present author found them desirable because they 
match with his image of science, and this is why he suggests con- 
sidering the naive redefinition of ‘ analytic proposition ’ as the one 
which can be assigned a truth value upon rational examination—or 
analysis, for short. 

Redefinitions do not win battles but may clarify and even stop 
quarrels about words—particularly about words so highly polymor- 
phous (as Ryle would say) as ‘analytic’. May the above redefini- 
weg contribute to stop an instructive dispute that has lasted too 
ong. 

Mario BuNGE 
Buenos Aires University 














DOUBTS ABOUT MR. PAP’S 
INDUBITABLE EXISTENTIAL STATEMENTS 


I want to take up a point raised by Arthur Pap who, unfortunately, 
cannot now reply on his own behalf but which nevertheless seems to 
me to be of sufficient general interest to merit being raised again, 

In an article entitled ‘‘ Indubitable Existential Statements” 
Pap argued that “ a term like ‘ red’ can be defined only ostensively 
by pointing to objects that have the quality it designates. Hence, 
since verbal definition and ostensive definition are the only methods 
by which the meaning of a term can be exhibited, in a universe 
containing no red objects or surfaces, ‘red’ would be meaningless, 
and the existential statement ‘ there are red surfaces’ would be not 
just false, but strictly insignificant. In other words, unless at 
least one red surface (or patch) existed, by pointing to which the 
meaning of ‘ red ’ could be explained, the statement ‘ there exist red 
surfaces ’ would be as unintelligible as the statement ‘ abracadabra 
exists’. Existential statements of this sort, then, have the peculiar 
character that the condition of their intelligibility is at the same time 
the condition which verifies them ” (Minp, July 1946, pp. 236-237). 
He further expressed a suspicion “ that the statement ‘ there are no 
certain empirical statements ’ is true only in so far as it is analytic; 
and it will be analytic if ‘ certain ’ is used as a synonym for ‘ analytic’, 
and the classes of analytic statements and of empirical statements 
are defined as mutually exclusive” (ibid. p. 244). He added that as 
thus stated the fallibilist thesis that there are no certain empirical 
statements is trivial. I shall try to show in this note that Pap’s 
own thesis is trivial as he stated it. 

It is necessary first of all to make it clearer what Pap’s thesis was, 
for he himself was ambivalent (cf. C. D. Rollins, “ Are there In- 
dubitable Existential Statements? ”, Mryp, October 1949, pp. 533- 
534). In the article referred to he said at one stage that “ the very 
thesis under discussion” is the statement “there are indubitable 
or certain existential statements ” (Minp, July 1946, p. 244). The 
thesis which he in fact argued to establish, however, is more accurately 
stated in his second article on the topic as the proposition (B) 
“** red’ means red by ostensive definition ” logically implies “ (Ez) 
(Et)red(z,t)”’, and this is offered as an analysis of the statement 
(which I shall refer to later as C) “ ‘ there exist red things ’ (in the 
tenseless sense of ‘ exist ’) is true by ostensive definition ” (““ Ostensive 
Definition and Empirical Certainty ”, Minp, October 1950, p. 530). 
I shall argue that this italicized phrase is irrelevant to the discussion, 
since “‘ (Ez)(Et)red(z,t)” follows analytically from “‘ red’ means 
red by ostensive definition ” ; for to say that a word means something 
by ostensive definition is to say that the word has application, 
i.e. in the case under consideration, that (Ezx)(Et)red(z,t). The 
“‘ logically implies ” in B thus refers to no special kind of “ ostensive ” 
implication and Pap’s phrase “ argument from ostensive definition ” 
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picks out no new hitherto overlooked sort of argument, none dif- 
ferent from any argument that uses, for example, the implication 
“bachelor ’ means ‘ unmarried man’ by verbal definition” and 
“there exists a bachelor ” logically imply “ (Ez)(Et)bachelor(z,t) ”’. 
And it is this implication which is the analogue of B, rather than, as 
Pap suggested, “ ‘ bachelor ’ = ag ‘ unmarried man’” and “x is a 
bachelor” (or “a bachelor exists’) logically imply “x is an un- 
married man ” (or “‘ an unmarried man exists’). In both arguments 
the inference licence is of the form p .q 5D q, so there is no cause for 
singling out an unfamiliar kind of analyticity (Minp, July 1946, 
p. 238 and Min, October 1950, pp. 532-533). 
It might be claimed in Pap’s defence that he could have dropped 
the phrase “‘ by ostensive definition” from B and thereby have 
preserved his distinction between the “more familiar” verbal 
analyticity and ostensive analyticity. But apart from the fact that 
this curtailment of B gives us Pap’s A and this he explicitly ruled 
out as an analysis of C (Minp, October 1950, p. 530), it should be 
noted that at the end of the earlier article he reminded us that just 
as the analyticity of a statement is relative to a particular L with 
given syntactical rules, “so whether a given existential statement is 
indubitable in the sense of being true by ostensive definition depends 
on the primitiveness or definability of its predicate in a given uni- 
verse of discourse” (MinpD, July 1946, pp. 245-246). Hence, if 
in spite of Pap’s prohibition, we tried to read his arguments as 
support for A, we should be able to infer “‘ (Ex)(Et)red(z,t) ” only 
from “‘ red’ means red” together with the category statement that 
“ted” is a primitive predicate. Now if this category statement 
entails that “red” has application—and Pap apparently granted 
this—then, as before, ‘‘ (Ex)(Et)red(z,t)” follows independently of 
“red ’ means red”’. If, on the other hand, the category statement 
that “ red ” is a primitive predicate does not entail that ‘“‘ red ” has 
application, then the inference to “ (Ez)(Et)red(z,t)”’ cannot be 
made even from the category statement together with “ ‘red’ 
means red”; for in that case, presumably, the category statement 
that “red” is a primitive predieate would mean something like 
“*red’ is a colour-word ”’, and neither from this nor from this 
together with the fact that it is understood does it follow that there 
exists a red surface (though it may follow that some colour-words 
have instances). There may be sbientific evidence that no human 
beings see colours that certain other animals see, just as there is 
evidence that dogs hear sounds of frequencies beyond the range of 
receptivity of the human ear (cf. Hume’s colour-gap?). There is 
no reason why such colours and sounds should not be named. Now 
it doesn’t go without saying that “ red ”’ is not one such blank colour- 
word. 
Consider another of Pap’s examples, the statement “ there exists 
at least one rod which has exactly the length of 1 metre”. He said 


1 Treatise, I, I, I. 
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of this that “ with respect to n-1 rods in the universe it is, indeed, 4 
question of fact whether their length is or is not exactly 1 metre, 
But if the expression ‘1 metre’ is to have a meaning at all, one rod 
in the universe must have the predicated property by ostensive 
definition (this is, of course, the standard metre) ; hence the above 
existential statement is analytic in the special sense of being both 
significant and true by ostensive definition” (MinpD, July 1946, p, 
238). I submit that with regard to n rods in the universe it is stil] 
a question of fact whether one of them is 1 metre long, for even if the 
statement “ there exists at least one rod which has exactly the length 
of 1 metre ” were false, it would still be significant provided there is 
somewhere a rod of, say, exactly $ metre length or one of exactly 
} metre length. 

Pap’s thesis, I conclude, is in the same case as the fallibilist thesis 
which he condemned as being trivial. His argument is analogous 
also to that which proves that unicorns don’t exist by contending 
that it is part of the meaning of the term “ unicorn” that it is no- 
where instantiated. 

Finally, a comment on the source of what I take to be Pap’s 
mistake. It seems to me that his argument rests on the assumption 
that from the fact that a term has a use but is not ostensively defined 
it follows that the term is verbally defined. Recourse is made to 
this assumption on at least four occasions, e.g. ““ Now, the kind of 
meaning which renders most descriptive terms in common use 
intelligible, is undoubtedly denotative ; for most people are unable 
to give even remotely adequate verbal definitions of the terms 
which they constantly apply, and often correctly apply. Hence, 
it follows from the very fact that such terms in common use are 
intelligible, that there exist objects to which it is correct to apply 
those terms ” (Minp, July 1946, p. 240; of. pp. 242, 245-246, and 
Minp, October 1950, p. 535). The reason why this conclusion is not 
justified is that there is a third way in which a person may learn how 
to use a term, namely, by imitating the linguistic behaviour of other 
people ; and this kind of learning can occur whether or not the learner 
is able to make personal acquaintance with whatever it is that the 
other people are purporting to talk about. That, I imagine, is the 
way in which most people learn to use the terms “‘ God ” and “‘grem- 
lin”. Of course, this point about learning (picking up the idea, 
getting the hang of it) is not incompatible with Pap’s statement that 
“ verbal definition and ostensive definition are the only methods by 
which the meaning of a term can be exhibited ” (my italics), the truth 
of which he guaranteed in a footnote by admitting that “ the term 
‘ verbal definition ’ is here used in the broad sense of ‘ non-ostensive’ 
definition ” (ibid. p. 237). 


University of New England, N.S.W. Joun E. LLEWELYN 
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MR. KEENE ON OMNIPOTENCE 


Mr. G. B. Keene (Minn, lxix (January 1960), p. 74) claims that the 
statement 


(1) X cannot make things which X cannot control 


does not entail that X’s capacity for making things is limited ; and 
hence that the second horn of the dilemma 


(D) Either an omnipotent being can make things which he cannot 
control, or an omnipotent being cannot make things which 
he cannot control 


is innocuous. For he claims that (1) “can be reworded without 
alteration of meaning ”’ in either of the following ways : 


(la) There is nothing of which it is true both that X can make it 
and that X cannot control it; or 
(lb) Everything X can make, X can control. 


But now Keene himself faces a dilemma. Either all “cannot” 
statements are “ rewordable ” in the same form, or else only some 
are. If only some are, then no reason has been given for deciding 
that (1) is one of them. But if all are, then it follows that no “ can- 
not” statement whatever entails that anyone’s capacity is limited ; 
which is absurd. For instance, the statement 


(2) I cannot make paper aeroplanes (though some people can) 
would be rewordable as follows : 


(2a) There is nothing of which it is true both that I can make it 
and that it is a paper aeroplane ; or 
(2b) Everything I can make is not a paper aeroplane. 


But it would be absurd to say that from (2) it does not foliow that 
my capacity for making things is limited. 

Can any reason be given for saying that (1), but not (2), is reword- 
able in a form which does not entail an incapacity? Is it because of 
the reflexivity, or because of the double “can(not)”? A closely 
parallel example seems to show that it is not. Taking “ ought not” 
and “ may ” as a contradictory pair, consider 


(3) X ought not to promise things which he ought not to do ; 

(3a) There is nothing of which it is true both that X may promise 
it and that X ought not to do it ; 

(3b) Everything X may promise, X may do. 


From (3a) or (3b) it does not follow that X’s right to make promises 
is limited. But from (3) it does. 
There seems to be a good reason against saying that even (1) is 
rewordable. Consider 
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(4b) Every knot you can tie, I can untie. 


This asserts an unlimited unknotting capacity on my part, but no 
limited knotting capacity on your part. But if I say 


(4) You cannot tie knots which I cannot untie, 


I do assert a limitation to your knotting capacity, namely that it is 
not greater than my unknotting capacity. Similarly the reflexive 


(5b) Every knot I can tie, I can untie 
asserts an unlimited unknotting capacity on my part, while 
(5) I cannot tie knots which I cannot untie 


asserts a limitation to my knotting capacity. Even if there were 
no knots I could not untie, (5b) would still have a point, but (5) 
would not. 

A reason can be given for thinking that (1) ought to be rewordable, 
though the reason is not cogent. There is indeed something odd 
about (1), when taken at its face value. We can just imagine, 
perhaps, X soliloquising as follows: “I do wish I were like Baal. 
There are lots of things that he can’t control, and things he can’t 
make either. I do wish there were things that J couldn’t control. 
It would be so interesting to find out what they would do. I often 
wish I could make some. In fact, I sometimes try. But alas, I 
always find that, no matter how hard I try, I just can’t.” Thinking 
like this, X is just like the man who regrets that he can’t make paper 
aeroplanes. And this is absurd because what X would be wishing 
to make would be logically impossible. 

The old conundrum: Can God make a self-contradictory state- 
ment true? yields a dilemma parallel to (D) : 


(D’) Either an omnipotent being can make round squares, or he 
cannot ; if he can, then some squares are round, and if he 
cannot, then he is not omnipotent. 


Of course, this dilemma is escaped between the horns. Failure to 
bring about logical impossibilities does not count against omnipotence. 
Dilemma (D) is equally defective, since part of the description of a 
prospective task for X is self-contradictory. That the expression 
“ things which an omnipotent being cannot control ” is self-contradic- 
tory, is scarcely veiled by writing “ he ” for “‘ the omnipotent being ”. 


University of Birmingham BerNaRD Mayo 
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CAPACITY-LIMITING STATEMENTS 


In his reply —Mrnp (this number) to my note on omnipotence (ibid., 
January 1960), Mr. Mayo counters my ‘simpler’ solution to the 
paradox of omnipotence with a yet simpler one, namely, that of 
escaping between the horns. But in the course of doing this he takes 
jssue with me on a point of logic and language which is, in itself, 
independent of the paradox-problem. The point at issue is my claim 
that the following two statements are equivalent : 


(A) “ X cannot make things which X cannot control ” 
(B) “ Every thing X can make X can control ” 


His main objection is that there are statements of a form similar to 
(A) and such that if we reword them analogously we find ourselves 
with two statements which are clearly not equivalent, because one is a 
capacity-limiting statement and the other is not. He gives as an 
example : 


9 


(C) “I cannot make paper aeroplanes (though some people can) 

(C’) ‘‘ There is nothing of which it is true both that I can make it 
and that it is a paper aeroplane ” 

(D) “ Everything I can make is not a paper-aeroplane ” 


Now I agree with him that it would be absurd to regard the steps 
(C)—(D) as showing that (C) is not a capacity-limiting statement. 
But I am not committed to saying that they do show this. For his 
moves here are not parallel to the moves I originally made. The 
moves to which I would be committed in this case are : 


9 


(E) “ I cannot make paper aeroplanes (though some people can) 

(E’) ‘‘ There is nothing of which it is true both that I can make it 
and that it is a paper aeroplane (though there are things of 
which it is true that some people can make them and that they 
are paper aeroplanes)” 

(F) “ Everything I can make is not a paper aeroplane (though 
some things which some people can make are paper aero- 
planes) ” 


Since I am quite prepared to admit that (F), as well as (E), is a 
capacity-limiting statement, I would neither wish to claim nor be 
committed to claiming that these moves show (E) not to be a 
capacity-limiting statement. My claim would be merely that (E) 
and (F) are shown to be equivalent. 

In short, the moves (C)—(D) are not the same as the moves which 
I originally made; the difference is that a qualifying parenthesis 
has been added to (C), but not to either (C’) or (D).1_ The importance 


1In order to allow for such statements as: ‘‘ Nobody can fly to the 
moon” being capacity-limiting statements, Mayo’s parenthesis should, 
presumably, read something like: ‘(though it could conceivably be 
done)”. Even so it is still open to question whether anything stronger 
than logical possibility is involved here. 
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of this parenthesis can be brought out by considering another of 
Mayo’s examples. He claims that : 

(G) “ You cannot tie knots which I cannot untie ” 
asserts a limitation of your knotting capacity, but that : 

(H) “ Every knot you can tie I can untie ” 
asserts no such limitation. But, for (G) to be a capacity-limiting 
statement it must mean : 

(G’) “ You cannot tie knots which I cannot untie (though such a 

knot could conceivably be tied) ” 
i.e. : 

“‘ There is no knot such that you can tie it and I cannot untie it 

(though such a knot could conceivably be tied) ” 
or: 

(H’) “ Every knot you can tie is one which I can untie (though 

there could conceivably be one which was not) ” 
Thus the two statements (G) and (H) are, after all, equivalent and are, 
like (EF) and (F), both capacity-limiting statements. 

The only relevance of all this to my solution to the paradox of 
omnipotence is this: we are to decide whether the statement : 

(Z) “God cannot make things which God cannot control ” 
is a capacity-limiting statement or not. For if it is not, no paradox 
is obtainable from a dilemma of which it is one horn. Now all I wish 
to say about (Z) is: 

(i) that for the reasons given above and in my previous note, (Z) is 
not, as it stands, a capacity-limiting statement. Only with a 
qualification added does it become equivalent to : 

(Z’) ‘“‘ Everything God makes is something which God can control ; 

though there could conceivably be something which was not ” 
and : 

(ii) that the statement (Z’) is a capacity-limiting statement if 
and only if the statement : 

(Z”) “ God cannot make things which God cannot control ; though 

it could conceivably be done ” 
is a capacity-limiting statement. It may well be argued that both 
(Z’) and (Z”) are self-contradictory, on the grounds that each consists 
of a necessary truth conjoined with a self-contradiction. Equally, 
it may well be argued simply that (Z) is nesessarily true anyway and 
that’s that. In which case my argument will be superfluous but not 
thereby invalid. 


University College of North Staffordshire G. B. KEENE 
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A NOTE ON THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


In a stimulating discussion (Minp, July 1958), Professor Farrell 
challenges Professor Mackie’s suggestion (Minp, April 1955) that »o 
proposed solution of the problem of evil can withstand criticism. I 
think Farrell’s ‘“‘ solution” invites comment on several counts : 


1. Farrell describes evil as the “ privative absence of good and 
therefore of being ” (p. 400). In this context therefore, the absence of 
being refers to the absence of good, 1.e. evil (sense (1)). 

Farrell goes on to distinguish contingent being from necessary 
being, saying that “ It is of the definition of contingent being that it 
should be such that it can not-be-, i.e. it must be capable of defection 
from being. If it cannot not-be, it is not contingent but necessary ” 
(p. 401). We would ordinarily take him to mean that a contingent 
being is capable of not-being, not existing. In this context then, 
absence of being (defection from being) involves non-existence. (sense 
2)). 

. We can see, therefore, that Farrell is using the term absence of 
being (defection from being) in two different senses, namely (1) to refer 
to the absence of good, i.e. evil, and (2) to refer to non-existence. 

However, in discussing the definition of a contingent being, 
Farrell goes on to assert ‘‘ But to defect from being is to involve a 
privative absence of good which is the ‘ definition’ of evil. Thus 
evil is involved in the very concept and definition of contingent 
being” (p. 401). Clearly, Farrell has shifted the meaning of absence 
of beng (defection from being) from sense (2) (non-existence) to sense (1) 
(absence of good, 2.e. evil). He is thus led to conclude, erroneously, 
that “evil is involved in the very concept and definition of con- 
tingent being”. More briefly, absence of being (defection from being) 
as implied by the concept of a contingent being refers to the absence 
of existence, not the absence of good (evil). Farrell has not shown 
that evil “‘ is a necessary consequence of contingency ” (p. 401). 


2. Farrell states that ‘‘ God has brought things into existence that 
his goodness might be communicated to and reflected in them ”’. 
He continues, ‘‘ If this range and hierarchy of created being or good 
is to be manifested in a universe, there must be an inequality in 
things. Otherwise, some grade of goodness is not exemplified in it * 
(p. 402). Farrell takes the existence of an inequality or hierarchy 
of things to be an indication of God’s goodness. However, is it less 
reasonable to consider existing inequalities an indication of God’s 
evil rather than good where in fact we find them to be evil, e.g. 
slavery, disease, poverty, etc., since we are assuming God to be 
omnipotent? This leads to the final point. 

3. Farrell goes on to say “ it might argue against the omnipotence 
of God if there were no evil. For in order to avoid evil, God would 
by the law of contradiction be obliged to prevent any or some priva- 
tion of good. It would follow necessarily that He would have to 
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restrict his power by not creating all or some contingent goods, His 
power would thus be impeded and limited by evil—z.e. by non- being. 
If it were not absurd, this would indeed be a limitation of his pe 
nipotence ” (pp. 402-403). 

What Farrell is suggesting is not that, if God were omnipotent he 
could avoid evil, but on the contrary, in order to avoid evil God 
would have to restrict his power, i.e. limit his omnipotence. 

There seems to be a fundamental error here. I have already 
referred (in 1 above) to Farrell’s attempt to link the concepts of 
evil and contingency, which accounts for his saying that in order to 
avoid evil God would have to avoid creating contingent goods. 
This statement holds only to the extent we take the concept of 
contingency to imply evil, and consequently turns out to mean that 
in order to avoid evil, God would not be able to create evil (contingent 
goods). 

The error lies in the fact that Farrell is suggesting that God’s 
omnipotence would be limited if God could not do both (create and 
avoid evil), although he has already rejected the view that omni- 
potence implies the power to perform contradictory acts. “Since 
what is contradictory in the formal sense is . . . irrelevant to om- 
nipotence ” (p. 401). But even waiving this, if, as Farrell asserts, 
the absence of evil might argue against God’s omnipotence since it 
would restrict his power to create evil, the presence of evil (which is 
admitted by Farrell) would likewise argue against God’s omnipotence, 
since it would restrict his power to avoid evil. 

I would conclude from all this, that Farrell has really offered 
(contrary to his own intentions) additional support to Professor 
Mackie’s suggestion that no proposed solutions of the problem of evil 
can withstand criticism. 


New York University Marvin ZIMMERMAN 
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“TO THE ADVANTAGE OF EVERYONE ALIKE” 


Ix his recent book The Moral Point of View K. Baier proposes the 
following principle as a test by which we can find genuinely moral 
rules—a rule is a genuinely moral rule if its existence is to the advan- 
tage of everyone alike. (A rule which fails this test can still be a rule, 
but of a different kind, e.g. a rule of mores or custom.) This principle 
is important because Baier describes morality in terms of moral 
rules, and it becomes therefore, the keystone to our understanding 
of the true character of morals. 

If treated in this way the principle leads to the following difficulty. 

To the untutored and unbiased mind, it is obvious that it is both— 
uorally permissible to eat pork; and morally reprehensible to 
torture animals for the fun of it. 

It is impossible to account for this on Baier’s principle. If animals 
are included in the everyone clause, it follows that a rule forbidding 
the torturing of animals is a genuine moral rule, but it follows also 
that eating pork is on par with cannibalism; it is as disadvantageous 
to the pig as it is to the missionary to be roasted and eaten. On the 
other hand, if animals are excluded from the everyone clause, it not 
only follows that it is morally permissible to eat pork, but also that 
itis permissible to torture the animals. A rejoinder that the torture 
is to be forbidden on the ground that it corrupts the agent, can be 
answered in two ways. Firstly, it is hard to see how anyone can be 
corrupted by doing a deed which is not wrong in itself; and secondly, 
itis intuitively certain that to torture a dog is wrong in itself. 

The above glaring example draws our attention to the fact that 
we are often faced with the problem of deciding how an individual, 
or group of individuals stands in relation to our moral code. In 
fact—adults ; children ; patients ; half-wits ; pets, etc., are treated 
differently—they are thought to have different kinds of rights and/or 
duties, and these are in turn weighted differently with respect to each 
other. It will be clear that these are in themselves, genuine moral 
decisions. 

Some, but only some, of these moral problems can be accounted 
for on Baier’s principle—but all must be accounted for if the principle 
is to retain the prominent place given to it by Baier. 

The above problem may be relevant to the work of other writers 
beside Baier. 

§. Toulmin in his The Place of Reason in Ethics expounds a similar 
theory, but a utilitarian or Kantian might also find it hard to account 
or. 


JAN T. J. SRZEDNICKI 
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J. L. AUSTIN 


PROFESSOR HAMPSHIRE’S account, in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, of the late J. L. Austin is felicitous, perceptive, and valuable, 
However, it seems to us at certain points liable to disseminate just 
the kind of misunderstanding of Austin’s position which Hampshire 
himself deplores, and it is not, we think, over-officious to say so at 
once. 

Hampshire distinguishes and discusses at length two theses, 

‘ strong ’and ‘ weak ’, which can, he thinks, “ plausibly be attributed ” 
to Austin. The ‘ strong’ thesis he states as follows: “ For every dis- 
tinction of word and idiom that we find in common speech, there is 
a reason to be found, if we look far enough, to explain why this 
distinction exists. The investigation will always show that the 
greatest possible number of distinctions have been obtained by the 
most economical linguistic means. If, as philosophers, we try to 
introduce an altogether new distinction, we shall find that we are 
disturbing the economy of the language by blurring elsewhere some 
useful distinctions that are already recognized.” 

It is, however, quite certain that Austin did not accept this thesis— 
or at least that he did not accept all of its several parts. No doubt he 
believed that there was always a reason why the distinctions of word 
and idiom in common speech should have come to be drawn; but 
he did not take for granted that such reasons must be good and 
sufficient. No doubt he believed also that linguistic innovation, 
the introduction of new kinds of terms into a body of existing usage, 
was more dangerous and difficult than philosophers by habit have 
been ready to recognize. But in A Plea for Excuses (P.A.S. 1956-1) 
he wrote: “ Certainly, then, ordinary language is not the last word: 
in principle it can everywhere be supplemented and improved upon 
and superseded.” In that same article he recognized that systematic 
investigation of human behaviour might give grounds for modifying, 
or for supplementing, our existing linguistic resources for commenting 
upon it. We recollect his saying in conversation that certain areas 
of ‘common speech ’—those, namely, in which common speakers 
for common purposes had no strong interest in, no occasion for, 
nicety and clarity of distinction—were most unlikely to prove fruitful 
subjects for investigation. Finally, in his own philosophical practice, 
particularly in his lectures on ‘ Words and Deeds’, he had no hesi- 
tation in marking new distinctions with his own new technical terms, 
of which ‘ performative ’ and ‘ constative ’ are only the best-known 
examples. Such terminological invention he regarded not only as 
admissible, but as sometimes necessary. 

Austin would certainly have regarded the notion of “ the greatest 
possible number of distinctions ” as incoherent, but this perhaps isa 
minor matter. 

Later Hampshire re-states this ‘strong’ thesis in words which 
seem actually to express a rather different thesis, as the proposition 
that “ the multiplicity of fine distinctions which such a study [se. of 
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common speech] would disclose, would by itself answer philosophical 

uestions about free-will, perception, naming and describing, con- 
ditional statements ”. There is some risk of ambiguity here. Is the 
expression “ philosophical questions ” to be understood as prefixed 
by “some ”, or by “all”? Ifthe former, then the thesis is scarcely 
a ‘strong’ one and scarcely controversial ; some questions, surely, 
could be answered by attention to “ fine distinctions”. But if the 
thesis is intended to express a claim about all philosophical questions, 
then it is quite certain that Austin did not subscribe to it. In the 
last sentence of [fs and Cans he wrote that, if some parts of present 
day philosophy should be taken up into a new and comprehensive 
‘science of language’, there would still be plenty left. In his 
lectures called ‘ Sense and Sensibilia ’ he undertook to deal only with 
a certain kind of philosophical worry. In general, as Hampshire 
himself quite rightly says, Austin “ had no need of a theory of philoso- 
phical method and therefore no need of a theory of philosophy itself.” 
His regard for “truthfulness and accuracy ”’ in the use, and in 
description of the use, of words and phrases stands in no need of a 
specially philosophical justification ; and he regarded it as merely 
premature to make general claims for the efficacy of this ‘ method ’. 
What its limitations might be, and what, if it should prove at some 
point inefficacious, should then be tried instead—these were questions 
which only time and hard work could answer. 

To Hampshire’s ‘ weak’ thesis, that “we must first have the 
facts, and all the facts, accurately stated before we erect a theory 
upon the basis of them”, Austin might well have agreed—with 
reservations as to the significance of the phrase ‘ all the facts’. But 
this unambitious statement cannot properly, or even plausibly, be 
magnified into a guiding doctrine for his own, or into a recipe for 
anyone else’s, philosophical practice. E 

Austin defended his own way of doing philosophy—which he 
sometimes called “‘ one fashion ”’ of philosophy—as congenial to one 
who had, as he had, predominantly linguistic interests and training ; 
and he claimed that, when applied to fairly definite and limited 
problems, it was capable of producing definite results. Large 
assertions such as those ‘ strong ’ theses tentatively attributed to him 
by Hampshire he would certainly have regarded, besides repudiating 
them, as worthless. Such theses are not propounded in his writings 
published or unpublished ; and we at least do not recollect, from 
many years of philosophical discussion with Austin, any hint that he 
accepted them. The notion that, all the same, they are somehow 
implied by his philosophical practice could be substantiated only if, 
as is plainly not the case, that practice could be made intelligible in 
no other way. But Austin sometimes gave, in much less ambitious 
terms, his own explanations. Why should these not be taken as 
meaning just what they say? 


J. O. Urnmson 
University of Oxford G. J.-Warnock 
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Individuals: an Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics. By P. F. 
Srrawson. Methuen, 1959. Pp. 255. 25s. 


Tuts is a book of quite unusual interest and importance, which is 
likely greatly to influence philosophical discussion on the same and 
related topics for some time tocome. Whether the main contentions 
are successfully established it would be rash at this stage to pronounce, 
because of the wide scope of the main questions discussed and the 
extreme complexity of the argument. It is certainly a difficult book, 
though innocent of symbolism, and is made more so by many 
sentences which, while logically and grammatically impeccable, are 
unnecessarily complicated in structure. 

Having sub-titled this book An Essay in Descriptive Metaphysics 
Strawson starts by distinguishing descriptive from revisionary 
metaphysics; descriptive metaphysics aims at describing ‘ the 
actual structure of our thought about the world’ while revisionary 
metaphysics proposes an allegedly better structure. Descriptive 
metaphysics differs from analysis not in purpose but in the greater 
scope and generality of its enquiries, since it aims ‘ to lay bare the 
most general features of our conceptual structure’. But the ‘ close 
examination of the actual use of words is the best, and indeed the 
only sure, way in philosophy ’, so Strawson can describe his task 
also as an ‘ attempt to understand general logical and grammatical 
structures’. Strawson instances Descartes and Berkeley as r- 
visionary metaphysicians ; but it is not at all clear that these two 
self-styled supporters of common-sense would have assented to this 
classification. If they had been forced reluctantly to use Strawson’s 
dichotomy they would both have called themselves descriptive 
metaphysicians, I suspect; the dichotomy is forensic. Strawson 
is in effect saying to the ‘ revisionary ’ metaphysician : ‘ surely you 
can’t think that this is an account of the way we think; would it 
not save your face if you called it a new proposal? ’ 

In the first part of the book Strawson discusses ‘ the conceptual 
scheme in terms of which we think about particular things’ ; par- 
ticular things are not defined but are, for instance, historical occur- 
rences, material objects, people and shadows, whereas qualities and 
properties, numbers and species are not particular things. We 
identify particular things typically by means of proper names, 
definite descriptions and demonstrative pronouns ; ‘ that it should 
be possible to identify particulars of a given type seems a necessary 
condition of the inclusion of that type in our ontology’. We 
identify some particulars systematically by their relation to other 
sorts of particulars, as thoughts are typically identified by their 
relation to the person who thinks them, giving us an order of onto- 
logical priority and posteriority. The main aim of Part I of the book 
is to find if there are, in terms of the criterion of dependent o 
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independent identification, any kind or kinds of particulars which 
are basic among the kinds of particulars that we recognize in our 
conceptual system. 

While recognizing that there can be individuating descriptions 
which are pure in that they contain no demonstrative element or 
proper name, such as ‘ the first man to run a four minute mile’, 
Strawson argues that such methods of identification are useless 
unless supplemented by others. He holds that the fundamental 
method of identification that we employ requires a spatio-temporal 
system with ourselves as point of origin. But if we are to have a 
single spatio-temporal system in which we can identify things to 
each other we must, Strawson argues, have a method of reidentifying 
particulars as the one or ones previously identified, but without 
continuous observation. Scepticism about the possibility of re- 
identifying numerically identical particulars, such as that advanced 
by Hume, is alleged to be incoherent, a point to which we shall 
return later. But the only category of particulars which can con- 
stitute the bones of such a spatio-temporal system are three- 
dimensional objects which persist in time—that is, material bodies ; 
it is because we can recognize a category of material objects that we 
can have the system for the identification of all kinds of particulars 
that we do have. Private experience and the theoretical constructs 
of science, each of which may seem basic in some vague way, are 
only dependently identifiable as the experiences of this or that person 
or as the particles which explain certain observable phenomena 
and so are not possible alternative candidates for the role of par- 
ticulars basic to our system of particular-identification. 

Strawson does not merely hold that material bodies are basic in 
our system of particular-identification ; he regards it as necessary 
that in a single all-inclusive world of spatio-temporal relations 
material bodies should be the basic particulars. Thus when in 
Chapter II he attempts to envisage a world in which material 
objects were not basic in the sense in question he regards it as 
essential to suppose a no-space world, a purely auditory world; he 
considers how in such a world by means of a continuous master- 
sound of varying pitch we might find a way of distinguishing one’s 
self from other sounds which are thought of as persisting unobserved. 
It would be pointless to summarize Strawson’s ingenious discussion 
of this speculation ; it is more profitable to raise the question whether 
Strawson is right in supposing that in a spatio-temporal world it is 
necessary that there should be material objects as basic particulars 
for identification and that if there are material objects they must be 
basic for identification—that the notion of ‘ same place’ is tied to 
that of ‘ same material object ’. 

Let us suppose a world in which our experience permanently and 
continuously included the hearing of three sounds of different 
timbre, each of which could independently vary in pitch and each 
of which varied always continuously and never by a leap. It is not 
clear that these sounds could not provide us with three co-ordinates 
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of place; we might treat them as ultimately determining the same 
place even in a world in which our other experience was much like 
that we now have so that the apple-tree I now see would be depen. 
dently identified as the same apple-tree as that which I saw five 
minutes ago by being continuously at sound-reference x, y, z. If 
we lived in a world where no material objects continuously preserved 
their spatial relations to each other for any appreciable time there 
might be no other safe way to arrange to meet tomorrow (fleetingly 
only, as our hypothesis requires) except by arranging to meet ata 
given sound-reference to which our ears would guide us. The sound- 
reference would be basic to identification by place in that we would 
never allow that the sounds had shifted their place but would move 
everything by reference tothem. The basic position in identification 
which Strawson so convincingly ascribes to material objects does 
not seem to be necessary but to depend on such facts as that smells 
and sounds are relatively evanescent and that they are causally 
dependent on material bodies which are relatively permanent, 
Strawson’s statement on page 62 that ‘ the fact that material bodies 
are the basic particulars in our scheme can be deduced from the fact 
that our scheme is of a certain kind, viz. the scheme of a unified 
spatio-temporal system of one temporal and three spatial dimen- 
sions ’, seems to me to be one of the most interesting but still not 
fully substantiated of his claims. It is no doubt true that places 
are recognized by the material objects which occupy them but it 
does not seem to me to be a conceptual truth ‘ that places are defined 
by the relations of material bodies ’, as Strawson claims on page 58, 
unless of course we refuse to count any other way of determining place 
as determining place in the same sense of that word. 

The third chapter, on persons, is simultaneously one of the most 
rewarding and one of the least conclusive in the book. Taking asa 
datum that there are material bodies, what is a person? Since no 
mental event is more than contingently tied to the states of a par- 
ticular body, the price of a Cartesian dualism is that we can never 
have a logically adequate means of identifying persons and that we 
must mean quite different things by ‘I’ when we say ‘ I am thinking’ 
and when we say ‘I am sitting down’. The no-subject theory 
which attempts to explain away the ego as a metaphysical myth 
arising from the fact that all my experiences are (contingently) 
uniquely related to a single body is incoherent because it can give 
no satisfactory meaning to the phrase ‘ all my experiences ’ used in 
explaining away the ego. So, Strawson continues, we must allow 
that persons are primitive; that is, we must allow a logically 
irreducible category of things to which certain predicates (thought, 
pain, perceptions) can be applied either on the basis of observation 
of behaviour, as when we talk of other people’s pains, thoughts or 
perceptions, or without such observation, as when we speak of our 
own experiences. We can only speak of our experience if we can 
speak, in the same sense, of the experience of others and, therefore, if 
we have an adequate method for identifying the experiences of others. 
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The details of Strawson’s argument, which we have had to suppress 
in this curt paraphrase, are most ingenious and perceptive. But 
we must surely protest here at his overall method. Alternative 
views—Cartesian dualism and the no-ownership theory—are rejected 
as involving logical absurdities ; scepticism about other selves is 
rejected as incoherently presupposing a knowledge of the very 
distinction which it allegedly impugns. Only if there are predicates 
which we can apply either (to others) on the basis of observation of 
behaviour or (to ourselves) without observation, and therefore only 
if there are things called persons which are bearers of such predicates 
can there be the distinction of persons that we have ; therefore, by a 
transcendental argument, there are such predicates. But it surely 
is intuitively obvious that there cannot be predicates P such that O 
(observation) can be a sufficient condition of ascribing P and E 
(one’s own unobserved experience) a sufficient condition of ascribing 
P but O is not in any way equivalent to E, except in an incoherent 
conceptual scheme. This is as intuitively obvious as that the other 
theories are logically incoherent in their ways. Strawson’s argument 
here resembles his argument against scepticism about persistent 
material bodies in Chapter I, where he claims that there must be 
logically adequate criteria for making the distinction between 
numerical and qualitative identity, since we can make it; but the 
sceptic’s position (formally no more than equally unsatisfactory) is 
that short of continuous observation the most favourable grounds for 
saying ‘numerically the same thing’ are manifestly logically in- 
adequate. Given that we can only do A if conditions B ard C are 
fulfilled, Strawson finishes the argument by saying: ‘ but we can do 
A; therefore conditions B and C (contrary perhaps to immediate 
appearance) must be fulfilled ;’ whereas his opponents say: ‘ but 
conditions B and C are manifestly not fulfilled ; therefore (contrary 
perhaps to immediate appearance) we cannot do A.’ Except that 
Strawson produces the answer that we want there seems no reason 
for preferring his argument to that of his opponents. 

To me it seems preferable to admit the incoherence rather than to 
claim the primitiveness of the concept of a person as expounded by 
Strawson and to claim that our actual concept is logically incoherent 
in just this way. There are many concepts, I think, for the applica- 
tion of which we have, illogically, two independent sets of criteria 
or sufficient conditions; we get away with this and even fail to 
notice it precisely because we do not in fact get the one sufficient 
condition satisfied without the other. Thus if in ordinary life we 
give a meaning to the word ‘ water’ ostensively by reference to 
rivers, lakes, seas, etc., we also in the laboratory may regard its 
chemical composition as definitive ; but we always mean the same 
by ‘ water’ and the chemist would not be willing to concede that 
(an overwhelming percentage of) the stuff found in rivers may not, 

after all, be water. This sort of fact is among those which have led 
Quine to deny the validity of the analytic-synthetic distinction, of 
the distinction of logically and factually sufficient conditions. But 
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it seems more realistic, if shocking to the soul of the logician, to admit 
that we use two sets of logically sufficient conditions and on the 
whole get away with it. We can see this incoherence of the concept 
of persons operating in the field of personal identity. Sometimes we 
unhesitatingly accept continuity of personality, memory and the 
like, on other occasions we accept bodily continuity as perfect 
evidence of personal identity ; it would be absurd to say : ‘ certainly 
it is the same live body, but is it still George? ’, and it would be 
equally absurd to say : ‘ of course he remembers more of the boyhood 
of George than he could have learnt by hearsay or inference, but is it 
George ?’—or at least these doubts are absurd unless the facts before 
us are very strange. The two sets of criteria are normally both 
satisfied or both unsatisfied and it is only an occasional Sally 
Beauchamp who makes us stutter out : ‘ well, a multiple personality’, 
using a hedging phrase which saves us from having to say ‘one 
person ’ or ‘ two persons ’ or ‘ three persons ’. 

But certainly if we say that there are two independent sufficient 
criteria for a person we must not pretend that one criterion is to be 
used for others and the other for ourselves. We must agree with 
Strawson that there is no hope of a satisfactory solution by having 
two concepts of a person ; but it is not true that we have to apply 
the ‘inner’ criterion to ourselves and the ‘ outer’ to others. If 
someone tells us on Tuesday that he was depressed on Monday it is 
better to regard this as testimony to the fulfilment of the inner 
criterion than as the observation of delayed-action external criteria; 
we may attribute depression to a person other than ourselves with 
no behavioural evidence but only autobiographical testimony to 
such experience ; and it is a distortion of the facts to regard this 
testimony as merely tell-tale external behaviour. 

In Chapter IV Strawson examines a somewhat stylized version of 
Leibniz’s metaphysics as an example of an attempt to distinguish 
individuals in a radically different way from that sketched by 
himself. First construing Leibniz as holding that an individual 
is to be defined in terms of a unique description of a point of view, 
Strawson raises the difficulty that there may be indiscernible views 
from different points of view. Rejecting as metaphysically impure 
the theological guarantee that God does not in fact thus duplicate 
views, Strawson suggests that the solution is that we should think of 
the monads not as individuals satisfying a complete notion but as 
these complete notions themselves, as universals, in which case the 
difficulty disappears. This is a delightfully ingenious reconstruction 
of Leibniz, but there does seem to be a difficulty here, unnoticed by 
Strawson, which crops up also in his Chapter on sounds (Chapter II). 
Strawson speaks of conceptual schemes in which we have only type 
as opposed to token differences, qualitative as opposed to numerical 
difference ; but he himself constantly uses the old Stoic argument 
that there is no sense in attaching a predicate to a subject unless there 

is a conceivable alternative. How then can there be conceptual 
systems which include the notion of qualitative but not of numerical] 
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identity? Surely on his own principles Strawson should rather say 
that in these systems the distinction within the concept of identity 
of numerical and qualitative does not arise. Leibniz cannot make 
the choice which Strawson advises him to make without acknow- 
ledging a kind of identity which he is then to exclude from his 
conceptual system not merely as unexemplified but as having no 
posible application. Leibniz might of course reject the Stoic 
principle on which this argument relies, but it is not possible for 
Strawson to advise him to do so. 

In the second half of his book, Part II, Strawson is mainly con- 
cerned with an attempt to make sense of the subject-predicate 
distinction. At the end of the book he claims with some plausibility 
that the way in which he explains the distinction ties up closely with 
his exposition of material bodies as basic particulars, but the greater 
part of Part II appears to be independent of Part I. In his Intro- 
duction Strawson says: ‘I doubt whether it is possible for us fully 
to understand the main topics of either part without consideration 
of the main topics of the other’; full understanding of anything is a 
big claim and no doubt involves a lot, but the connexion of say 
Chapters V and VI with anything earlier is far from obvious. 

The overall argument of Part II is to me neither so interesting nor 
so cogent as that of the first part. Thus the grounds for rejecting 
Geach’s explanation of the subject-predicate distinction, put forward 
on pages 143 ff. seem thin and to cry out for preliminary elucidations 
that we never get. Strawson denies the explanation of the subject- 
predicate distinction according to which ‘ Raleigh’ is the subject 
and ‘smokes’ the predicate in the assertion ‘ Raleigh smokes’ 
because ‘ smokes.’ is an expression which gives us an assertion about 
something if we attach it to another expression (‘ Raleigh’) that 
stands for what we are making the assertion about, and ‘ Raleigh ’ is 
an expression to which there is attached a predicate so that the two 
together form an assertion about what the subject term stands for. 
Strawson says that ‘ Raleigh smokes’ may be construed as a state- 
ment about smoking, of which it might be asserted that Raleigh was a 
smoker. But the view attributed by Strawson to Geach does not 
deny that ‘ smoking’ might be the subject of an assertion but only 
that ‘ smokes ’ is the subject of the assertion ‘ Raleigh smokes ’, and 
it does not deny that it might be asserted of smoking, in a loose sense 
of ‘assertion ’, that Raleigh smoked but only that ‘ Raleigh ’ is not 
asserted of anything in the assertion that Raleigh smokes. It is 
clear that the expressions ‘ smoking ’ and ‘ that Raleigh smokes ’ are 
neither of them either the subject-expression or the predicate- 
expression in the assertion ‘ Raleigh smokes’ for the good reason 
that neither of them occurs in that assertion at all. To say that 
‘smoking’ might be the subject term of ‘ Raleigh smokes’ is to 
presuppose that we are not to use grammatical criteria for the subject- 
predicate distinction. On page 155 Strawson himself says ‘it is 
true of that he is.a philosopher rather than of philosopher that it is 
true of Socrates ’ ; if such distinctions are made (as they should be) I 
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cannot see that Strawson says anything to show the inadequacy of 
Geach’s view in the case of ‘ Raleigh smokes’, though I do not 
engage myself positively to defend Geach’s position. Maybe 
Geach’s account can be bettered and maybe Strawson betters it, 
but if Geach’s account is somewhat crude, then so is the distinction 
of which it is an account, in its traditional employment. The truth 
is surely that all the terms which Strawson has to use at this stage of 
his discussion are slippery and uncertain ; thus, to quote a p 
which raises no philosophical dispute, he says on page 215: ‘ [This] 
gets some support from ordinary grammar. The sentence “ It js 
snowing”, for example, has no grammatical subject.’ Strawson 
puts this forward as uncontentious and it is indeed not worth dis- 
puting, but prior to reading Strawson I would unhesitatingly have 
said that ‘ It is snowing’ had got a grammatical subject, which was 
‘It’, and I would have said that the fact that one could not sensibly 
ask what was snowing, while it might show that there was no logical 
subject, made no difference to the point of grammar. In fact 
nothing here is stable or settled. Strawson himself, indeed, though 
he starts by giving a grammatical account of the subject-predicate 
distinction, places the main weight on a ‘ category’ distinction. 
The points he makes show his invariable subtlety and ingenuity. 
His main contention is that in such assertions as ‘ Raleigh smokes’ 
or ‘The man next door does not smoke’, I must know some fact 
about the subject terms, Raleigh and the man next door, that Raleigh 
is the man who. . . and that there is a man next door for example, 
if I am to make a successful communication, whereas the predicates 
‘smokes’ and ‘does not smoke’ can form part of a successful 
communication without requiring any more knowledge than that of 
the meaning of the words involved ; he further uses this distinction 
to illuminate Frege’s distinction between saturated and unsaturated 
expressions. But valuable as it is it is doubtful if it is part of a 
successful accomplishment of what Geach, Quine and others have 
unsuccessfully attempted. 

But too much attention must not be given to the overall incon- 
clusiveness of Part II. It remains true that Part I forms a remark- 
ably coherent and subtle argument and that the whole book is full 
of acute observations and novel lights on old and important issues. 
It is a book to be read and re-read by anyone with any interest in 
philosophy ; if it does not always bring full conviction it will never 
fail to fertilize and instruct. 


Corpus Christi College. Oxford J. O. URMson 


Hegel: A Re-examination. By J. N. Finpiay. London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1958. Pp. 372. 30s. 


Ta1s book should prove a real help to those who want to study 
Hegel. There are separate chapters on ‘ The Notion of Spirit’ and 
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‘The Dialectical Method’; two chapters analyse the Phenomeno- 
logy in some detail; three take up the Logic in similar fashion, and 
two, respectively, Hegel’s ‘ Philosophy of Nature ’ and his ‘ Psycho- 
logy’; one chapter deals with Hegel’s social philosophy ; and in 
the final chapter, his aesthetics, philosophy of religion, and history of 
philosophy receive about twenty pages between them. The book 
abounds in quotations from Hegel, in the author’s translations ; and 
for the convenience of students references are given not only to the 
original texts but also to the standard English translations. 

Previous works on Hegel are deliberately ignored, although Findlay 
indicates his awareness of such ‘ standard commentaries and critical 
works on Hegel’ as Stace’s, Mure’s, McTaggart’s, and Hyppolite’s. 
There is no indication that he is familiar with the German Hegel 
literature or that he has read the essays of the young Hegel which 
have become the focal point of much recent discussion. Nor is 
Findlay interested in Hegel’s influence : Marx and Kierkegaard are 
only mentioned in passing; Croce and Royce in an enumeration ; 
Sartre not at all. In these respects the book fits into the pattern of 
most of the British Hegel literature. 

Still, there are some striking differences, emphasized in chapter 
one, section i, which protests against five widespread misconceptions. 
Findlay argues that Hegel is not ‘ a transcendent metaphysician ’ and 
suggests that ‘there never has been a philosopher by whom the 
Jenseitige, the merely transcendent, has been more thoroughly “ done 
away with’, more thoroughly shown to exist only as revealed in 
human experience’. Secondly, Hegel is ‘ misconceived as some sort 
of subjectivist, one who thinks the realm of nature or history exists 
only in or for someone’s consciousness, whether ... ours, or...’ 
God’s. Thirdly, Hegel was not ‘ some sort of manic rationalist, one 
who seeks to deduce or to foresee the detail of nature and experience ’. 
Fourth, ‘ the extraordinary language in which he expresses his thought 
is not wholly devoid of illumination and justification’, and his 
thought does not violate ‘ essential logical principles’. Finally, he 
was not ‘a thoroughgoing political reactionary ’. The last two mis- 
conceptions, of course, are peculiar to Hegel’s more extreme critics, 
but the first three are very widespread, and Findlay’s able criticism 
of all these misinterpretations deserves serious attention. 

This section of the book closes with the claim that ‘ the main con- 
temporary importance of Hegel lies in his recognition of the “open 
texture ’’, the unclear corners of all living notions, the fact that they 
imply more than they clearly cover, and in the further fact that it is 
natural for them to move or develop in certain ways as soon as they 

are subjected to unwonted pressures. . . . Only while modern thought 
ascribes this freezing, exaggerating action to the misunderstanding 
by philosophers of the fluid forms of our language, Hegel ascribes it 
to the “‘ Understanding ”, the faculty of “ hard-and-fast ” abstract 
thought, which he opposes to “‘ Reason”’, the more fluid and accommo- 
dating thought-faculty. Wittengstein says: ‘‘ Philosophy is a 
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battle against the bewitchment of our understanding through the 
instruments of our speech.” Hegel says in highly similar language: 
“The battle of Reason consists in this, to overcome the rigidity 
which the Understanding has brought in.” ’ 

This section—the first half of the first chapter—is perhaps the 
best part of the book. The remainder of the chapter, which deals 
with ‘ Hegel’s Life and Writings ’, is certainly the worst. It abounds 
in utterly petty and unnecessary errors. It is implied that Schelli 
was born a year earlier than he really was, and in the case of three of 
Hegel’s four books, mistakes—all of them small—have crept into 
the dates of publication. Moreover, there is no indication whatever, 
either here or later in the book, that Hegel’s Encyclopaedia—the 
only work that presents the whole ‘ system ’—went through three 
editions (1817, 1827, 1830), and that the second of these differs s0 
ma: kedly from the first that it may almost be considered a new book. 
Findlay merely says that the book was published in 1816, which is 
wrong. 

What little is said about Hegel’s early essays, which were published 
posthumously, is seriously misleading. We are told that ‘ Hegel 
started by assuming that the “ message ”’ of Christianity must have 
been in essence one with the moral law as set forth by Kant.’ In 
fact, Hegel started with a vitriolic contrast of Christianity and Greek 
folk religion and speculated about the possibility of a wholly rational 
folk religion. A little later, he wrote a life of Jesus, and very 
pointedly opposed Christianity, utilizing Jesus as the mouthpiece of 
a wholly rational Kantian ethic. This curious work must surely be 
considered an attempt to write a scripture for a rational folk religion. 
Hegel did not publish it and was presumably aware of its grotesque- 
ness. Next, he wrote an essay on ‘ The Positivity of the Christian 
Religion’. Of this, Findlay says erroneously: ‘ Like many later 
thinkers, Hegel was unwilling to ascribe this “ positivity ” to the 
founder of Christianity.’ In fact, Hegel, unlike practically all pre- 
vious critics of Christianity and, for that matter, most modern critics, 
too, finds the seeds of the ‘ positivity of the Christian religion ’—by 
which he means its authoritarianism and its opposition to reason— 
precisely in Jesus’s own life and teachings. To be sure, he considers 
the limitations of Jesus’s Jewish audience among extenuating cir- 
cumstances, but the radicalism of his critique is equalled only by the 
power of his language, which is vivid, full of concrete illustrations 
and striking contrasts—and worlds removed from Hegel’s later 
manner. 

Findlay mentions a couple of Hegel’s early journal articles, but 
does not at all refer to the essay on Glauben und Wissen or to the 
posthumously published drafts for Hegel’s later works. Happily, 
this section is not representative of the rest of the book, which con- 
tains much that is excellent. The discussion of Hegel’s dialectic, 
for example, should help to lay to rest some legends. Again, a few 

quotations may summarize some of Findlay’s major claims. 
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‘Hegel would have regarded practically all British realism, empi- 
ricism and analytic philosophy in the present century as a philosophy 
of the Understanding, and would probably have admired it for being 
uncomprisingly so. Perhaps, too, he would have seen in the thought 
of Wittgenstein its inevitable dialectical ‘‘ overcoming”. Moore’s 
emphatic quotation from Butler, “ Everything is what it is and not 
another thing”. . . is a typical expression of Understanding ’ (62 f.). 
A little later, Findlay quotes Hegel’s central pronouncement, from 
the Encyclopaedia (§ 82): ‘A speculative content cannot express 
itself in any one-sided proposition ’ (67). Findlay notes that ‘ the 
triads of Hegel’s system vary vastly in their make-up’ and that 
‘there are many more triads in which the third member emerges out 
of the second member alone, than triads in which it emerges out of 
the two previous members conjointly ’ (72f.). If anything, the moral 
is not drawn emphatically enough: Hegel’s dialectic is not analys- 
able into a progression of theses, antitheses, and syntheses—and 
the only place in his works where the three terms occur together is in 
adiscussion of Kant, where Hegel finds fault with Kant on this score. 

Similarly, the claim that Hegel’s ‘ transitions are only necessary 
and inevitable in the rather indefinite sense in which there is neces- 
sity and inevitability in a work of art’ (74) is good as far as it goes 
but might have been made even stronger. Too many writers on 
Hegel have blandly a:sumed that the dialectic is what it plainly is 
not—and so, alas, did Hegel himself. He used ‘ necessary’ as a 
synonym of ‘ natural’ and as an inclusive antonym to “arbitrary ’, 
as if every development for which some reason can be given, if only 
after the event, had thereby been shown to be ‘ necessary ’. 

When it comes to ‘ the presence of contradictions in thought and 
reality ’, Findlay proclaims the surely sound principle that we ought 
to be guided by Hegel’s ‘ use of the concept, and not by what he says 
about it’ (77). Findlay goes further: ‘ Hegel’s notion and use of 
contradiction . . . embodies one of the most important of philoso- 
phical discoveries, whose full depth has not even yet been properly 
assessed . . . that our notions do carry with them a certain natural 
shading into other notions . . .’ (79). ‘ And where Hegel makes his 
supreme contribution is in holding that all these dialectical tendencies 
need to be made fully explicit before we can achieve the reasonable, 
the philosophical result ’ (80). Hegel is then said to have not merely 
anticipated Wittgenstein but to have gone beyond him: instead of 
reverting to our ‘ original speech-forms ’ he incorporates his findings 
‘into our final mode of speaking’, and thus ‘ Hegel’s last form of 
reasonableness is quite different from his first’ (80 f.). 

Some of this may be overly enthusiastic on Findlay’s part—no less 
than the reference to Hegel’s ‘ brilliant and informed Philosophy of 
Nature’ (75). Findlay is at his best in exploding misconceptions 
about Hegel, as when he says of some passages in the Phenomeno- 
logy: ‘ Those who seek a strict deductive necessity in Hegel’s transi- 
tions will do well to ponder the above passages : in them Hegel may 
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be said to laugh at their pains’ (109). He is much less persuasive in 
his attempts to establish Hegel’s importance. Findlay approxi- 
mates Nietzsche’s brilliant observation, in the Dawn (§ 193) : ‘ Of the 
famous Germans, perhaps none had more esprit than Hegel ; but for 
all that he too feared it with a great German fear, which created his 
peculiar bad style. The essence of this style is that a core is wrapped 
around, and wrapped around again and again, until it scarcely peeks 
out, bashful and curious—as “ young women look through their 
veils ’’, to quote the old woman-hater, Aeschylus ; that core, how- 
ever, is a witty, often pert perception about the most spiritual things, 
a delicate and daring connection of words, such as belongs in the 
company of thinkers, as a side dish of science—but in those wrap- 
pings it presents itself as abstruse science itself, and by all means as 
the most highly moral boredom. Thus the Germans had their per- 
missible form of esprit, and they enjoyed it with such extravagant 
delight that Schopenhauer’s good, very good, intelligence froze at 
the mere sight: all his life he stormed against the spectacle offered 
him by the Germans, but never could explain it to himself.’ 

Findlay does not storm, but one sonietimes wishes he might, if 
only a little—or, better yet, laugh. After all, if Hegel’s pretentious 
deductions are discounted and we see him as a brilliant thinker who 
forced a wealth of insights into the strait-jacket of an allegedly 
rigorous but really spurious method, the resulting picture, parti- 
cularly when we consider the monumental British Hegel literature, 
calls either for the acid wit of Nietzsche or the gentler humour of 
Andersen’s ‘ The Emperor’s Clothes ’. 

Very occasionally Findlay misses the boat entirely. On page 155, 
for example, he ignores Hegel’s elaborate distinction between ‘ being’ 
and ‘ existence’. And in his effort to defend Hegel’s treatment, in 
the Phenomenology, of Sophocles’ Antigone, Findlay becomes much 
more objectionable than Hegel. After speaking of ‘the profound 
guilt that the individual brings upon himself by violating either branch 
of the ethical order, a guilt not removed by the plea that one acted 
for the best’, Findlay goes on to say: ‘so too might the ghosts of 
those murdered at Ausschwitz [sic] spurn all specious self-exculpa- 
tory pleas’ (118). And a few lines later: ‘ It is plain that Hegel has 
nothing to learn from modern psychology as to the inexorable, un- 
reasoning, contradictory pressures of the “ Super-Ego”’.’ A detailed 
discussion of Hegel’s treatment of Antigone and of what Freud’s 
successors might call his ‘ tradition-directed ’ ethic would certainly 
be worthwhile, but Findlay’s unsubstantiated suggestions that the 
victims of Auschwitz had violated some ethical order and that Hegel 
anticipated the Freudian theory of conscience do not help at all. 
Most of the people murdered at Auschwitz were presumably much 
less impressive than Antigone, but unlike Antigone they could not 
proudly acknowledge a ‘ crime ’. 

In sum: Findlay’s book is very helpful. But it is not exciting 
because it concentrates on paraphrase and summaries instead of 
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making us rethink important problems. To that extent, it is a 
historical rather than a philosophical study. But it comes nowhere 
near being an exciting or definitive historical work because it lacks 
all historical perspective. The book does not represent any attempt 
to rewrite history and does not resemble, as some historic works do, 
a detective story or the report of an archaeological expedition. 

The occasional comparisons of Hegel with Wittgenstein are inter- 
esting but quite insufficient to establish Hegel’s historic significance. 
What is still wanted is a good book on Hegel that shows how he 
dealt with many of the problems with which Marx and Kierkegaard, 
sociologists and theologians, pragmatists and existentialists, analytic 
philosophers and literary critics have been dealing since. To do 
justice to the rare scope of Hegel’s thought, one would have to be 
much more radical than Findlay. He suggests that Hegel’s method- 
ical triplicity has been overrated and that the sequence of Hegel’s 
expositions is rather arbitrary ; but then he goes to extreme lengths 
to paraphrase two of Hegel’s books, play by play ; and in an Appen- 
dix he presents the alleged ‘ Dialectical Structure of Hegel’s Main 
Works’ in a dozen pages of outlines, offering us triad upon triad 
where Hegel did not present triads. The needed book on Hegel 
might well say at the outset that there is a lot of dead rot in his 
works—a lot of stuff that it is simply stuffy to paraphrase—but that 
there are also scores of interesting suggestions; and then such a 
study might concentrate on a few of these. 

Completeness is out of the question anyway. Instead of coming 
close to feigning completeness by compressing the contents of big 
books into big chapters, one should single out what is especially im- 
portant: important insights and important errors; views that, 
whether right or wrong, have had historical significance by giving 
subsequent thought new directions ; and ideas which, although not 
influential so far, ought to be considered. Findlay’s book does some 
of this, but not enough. It is one of the best books yet written on 
Hegel, and it may help to stir up enough interest in Hegel to lead 
someone else to write an even better one. 

WALTER KAUFMANN 


Princeton University 








IX.—NEW BOOKS 


ll Pensiero di Bertrand Russell. By EmmanvE.e Riverso. Istituto 
Editoriale del Mezzogiorno, 1958. Pp. 568. Lire 4000. 


Durie the Fascist era the only works of Lord Russell available in Italian 
were On Education and The Scientific Outlook. Since the war, however, 
The Principles of Mathematics, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, 
The Analysis of Mind and Human Knowledge have all been translated into 


Italian ; as have several of Russell’s political writings and his History of 


Western Philosophy. In 1953 an entire issue of the Rivista Critica di 
Storia della Filosofia was devoted to Russell. Now Sig. Riverso hag 
produced a full length study in Italian of every aspect of his philosophy, 

The ample scope of this handsome volume is best indicated by an account 
of its structure. The first chapter, after an initial account of Russell’s 
early work on the foundations of geometry and the philosophy of Leibniz, 
is mainly devoted to a synopsis of The Principles of Mathematics ; but it 
introduces this with a short treatment of the work of Peano and Frege. 
The second chapter, 120 pages long, is entitled ‘‘ The Logic of Principia 
Mathematica ” ; but in addition to a somewhat breathless summary of the 
system of Principia it contains sections on the polemic against Poincaré 
in the 1900s, on Whitehead’s “ Universal Algebra ”, on the development of 
the theory of descriptions, on the controversy with Bradley over relations, 
and on the discussions of implication and the theory of types which 
preceded 1910. It concludes with an account of later developments due 
to Sheffer, Wittgenstein and others, and a discussion of the new matter 
inserted in the second edition of Principia. The chapter on Russell’s 
philosophy of mind places The Problems of Philosophy and The Analysis of 
Mind in their context with sections on post-Cartesian dualism, behaviour- 
ism, and James’ “ pluralistic universe”’; it contains also an account of 
Russell’s epistemology from Our Knowledge of the External World up to 
Human Knowledge, devoting a special section to the treatment of proba- 
bility in the latter work. The succeeding chapter, on the philosophy of 
nature, expounds Russell’s views on causality and laws of nature, on space, 
time and events, and on the philosophy of science, interspersing lengthy 
discussions of Einstein, Whitehead and Bergson. Russell’s relation to the 
Vienna Circle is discussed in the chapter on “‘ Problems of Language ” 
which is based largely on An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth. The book 
concludes with chapters on Russell’s humanism, on his political and socio- 
logical views, and on his personality and influence over others. 

There is hardly a chapter which Russell has written which does not find 
a place, briskly summarised, somewhere in the book. The documentation 
is conscientious throughout ; even Russell’s letters to The Times are laid 
under contribution. Sig. Riverso’s industry has not confined itself to 
Russell’s own writings; on almost every page detailed footnotes refer 
the reader to the subsequent literature on Russellian topics. The author 
displays an astonishingly wide acquaintance with every branch of 
twentieth-century Anglo-American philosophy. If he appears more at 
home with contemporary American trends than with current British 
interests or with Wittgenstein’s later work, that is not, perhaps, inappropriate 
to his subject. 

Unfortunately, it may be questioned whether Sig. Riverso is always as 
accurate as he is thorough. He is aware of the importance of the theory of 
descriptions : he endorses Ramsey’s eulogy of it as a paradigm of philo- 
sophy, and quotes with approval Alan Wood’s remark that it is Russell’s 
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most important single contribution to the subject. It might have been 
expected, therefore, that he would take particular pains to get it right. In 
fact his account of the theory (pp. 117-126) would seriously mislead anyone 
coming to it for the first time. The definition in Principia 

fi(l'x)(px)} = (ge): ox. = x. u=c: fe Df. 
js rendered into words as 

la frase “1 ’a che soddisfa dx, soddisfa fx” si definisce: “c’é un c tale 

che ‘fx’ é sempre equivalente a ‘x é un c’ e inoltre vale fc”. 

In other words, ‘x = c’ is read as ‘ x is ac’, thus making nonsense of the 
whole theory. No doubt this is just a particularly unfortunate misprint ; 
but other mistakes cannot be so explained. A description, says Sig. 
Riverso, is a ‘‘ denomination of an individual carried out with the aid of the 
definite article”. But it is a major part of Russell’s theory that a descrip- 
tion such as ‘the present King of France’ does not denote, or name, 
anything, neither an individual, nor a non-subsistent entity, nor the null 
class; while some descriptions which do denote, such as ‘ the revolution 
of the earth about the sun’ do not denote any individual. Sig. Riverso 
says that the philosophical importance of the theory is that it shows that 
“the notion of an individual is composed of two elements : logical exist- 
ence plus self-identity ”. Whatever this may mean, the theory of descrip- 
tions, in itself, says nothing about the notion of an individual. “ It is not 
necessary” says Russell ‘‘ for a description that it should describe an 
individual ; it may describe a predicate or a relation or anything else.” 
(Logic and Knowledge, p. 243.) 

Sig. Riverso devotes most of his account of On Denoting to a discussion 
of Russell’s arguments against Frege’s theory of denoting. These argu- 
ments are admittedly confused ; but Sig. Riverso further confounds this 
confusion. In On Denoting Russell renders ‘Sinn’ by ‘meaning’ and 
‘Bedeutung ’ by ‘ denotation’. Riverso renders ‘ Sinn’ by ‘senso’, but 
‘meaning’ by ‘significato’; he uses ‘significato’ for ‘ Bedeutung’ 
while using ‘ denotazione ’ for ‘ denotation’. It is not therefore surprising 
that his account does justice neither to Frege nor to Russell. For example, 
he does not make clear to his reader that when Russell denies that a denot- 
ing phrase has any meaning in itself, he is not asserting that it is unintel- 
ligible or nonsensical, but rather denying that it expresses a Fregean Sinn 
or denoting complex. (Logic and Knowledge, pp. 46, 48-51.) Perhaps he 
does not realise this himself, for he remarks that the denial of meaning to 
individual expressions is “a high price to pay ” for the clarity gained by 
Russell’s theory. Finally, Sig. Riverso alleges that the difference between 
the theory given in On Denoting and that presented in Principia is that in 
the earlier work proper names are regarded as abbreviated descriptions, 
whereas in the later one they are regarded as having a designation even in 
isolation. In fact there is no suggestion in On Denoting that proper names, 
other than fictional ones, are abbreviated descriptions. Russell did indeed 
change his mind about names such as ‘ Socrates ’, but the change of mind 
was in the opposite direction. In 1903 he was happy to call Socrates an 
individual and ‘ Socrates ’ a proper name ; in 1918 he says that ‘ Socrates ’ 
is an abbreviated description, and what it describes is not a particular 
but a system of classes. (Z'he Principles of Mathematics, 19; Logic and 
Knowledge, 201.) 

These remarks show that Sig. Riverso is not always to be trusted as an 
exponent of Russell’s views. As a critic of them he is sometimes acute and 
sometimes exasperating. For instance, on pages 231-233 he has some sound 
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remarks about the difficulties which attend alike Russell’s notion of acquain. 
tance, and the post-Cartesian notion of consciousness. But in the very 
same chapter he says that Russell is entirely right in thinking that epis. 
temology must begin with the introspective observation of one’s own 
knowledge (p. 263). Clearly, he is himself a victim of the erroneous 
picture which the notions he criticises embody. 

The verbose and abstract style of the text contrasts quaintly with the 
concrete concision of the writings which it concerns. We constantly meet 
sentences such as the following : “ In opposition to the monistic confusion 
defended by absolute idealism, [Russell] set up the organic unity of multi- 
plicity, loyally recognizing both the plurality of terms in their undeniable 
authenticity, and the linking-up of these terms by a system of real relations 
of objective metaphysical import” (p. 132). An English reader of this 
book cannot fail to be fascinated by the surprising appearance presented 
by familiar philosophical ideas rendered into alien idiom. Nor, I fear, 
can he fail to be disquieted by a lingering suspicion that some of them 
have been distorted in the process. 


ANTHONY KENNY 


F. H. Bradley. By Ricuarp Wot.tHEm. London: Penguin Books 
(Pelican Philosophy Series), 1959. Pp. 288. 5s. 


THE student of philosophy in this country today rarely studies the nine- 
teenth-century idealists for their own sake. They are commonly presented 
as philosophers with very odd views indeed whose chief role in the history 
of the subject was to provoke Moore and Russell into those reactions from 
which we date the real history of modern philosophy. We may guess that 
Bradley at least deserves more attention than he has been given of late, 
for it is scarcely plausible that a man who wrote so well should be philo- 
sophically altogether negligible. A splendid essay on Bradley by Mr. 
Wollheim in The Revolution in Philosophy encouraged us to hope for a 
more extended study ; and this he has now produced. 

Wollheim has chosen to approach Bradley not as the great systematizer 
but as the author of the Principles of Logic who (as Wollheim points out), 
at exactly the same time as Frege, destroyed psychologism in logic and thus 
made it certain that a revived empiricism would attempt to construct a 
logical rather than a psychological foundation for its doctrines. In the first 
chapter he discusses in detail Bradley’s criticism of empiricism ; in the 
next two chapters he discusses at great length Bradley’s arguments against 
Pluralism ; then follows a chapter on ‘Thought and Truth’, in which 
Bradley’s characteristic doctrines on Immediate Experience, the Self, 
Negation, Contradiction and Contrariety, Inference, Identity and Truth 
are examined with care. He concludes with two relatively short chapters 
on Appearance and Reality, and Morality and God ; and a brief Epilogue. 
In the epilogue he suggests that there is an analogy, and perhaps more 
than an analogy, between ‘ the metaphysical attachment to the idea of an 
undivided Reality and the desire to establish “ whole objects ” which is of 
such crucial importance in infantile development’. This excursion into the 
psychoanalytical exegesis of philosophical doctrines seems a little dis- 
cordant with the rigorously philosophical tone of the rest of the book and 
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ought perhaps either to have been omitted or to have been developed at 
ter length. As it stands it is merely smart and not very illuminating. 

Taken as a whole, the book is a brilliant performance. It is a measure 
of Wollheim’s achievement that one can think of no other contemporary 
hilosopher who could have produced quite so unfaltering a performance 
on this subject. It is very well written, flawed only by a touch of the 
precious here and there (this tendency towards the precious betrays him 

at times into expressions that are scarcely correct, as, for instance, when 
he writes : ‘ here he parts company from common sense ’ (p. 48), or: ‘The 
exact connection between this conclusion and the discussion that precedes 
it, is, it must be admitted, far from lucid’ (p. 63)—reviewer’s italics in 
both cases). 

Itis a great merit of Wollheim’s critical discussion of Bradley’s character- 
istic doctrines that trumps are rarely led at the beginning of the game. 
It would have been easy, and entertaining, to have dealt with Bradley 
in the manner of the early Moore or the later Wittgenstein, showing that 
on, for instance, relations or the concept of appearance what Bradley had 
tosay swings between the outrageously obscure and the patently senseless. 
Wollheim’s approach is quite different. He takes Bradley’s arguments as 
they stand and without forcing a premature quarrel with his principles 
and characteristic ways of setting out problems is able to expose the dif- 
ficulties and obscurities of the arguments by an appeal to principles and by 
the use of modes of argument that Bradley himself would have recognized 
as having force. Wollheim is able to do this because he does in general 
recognize the sharpness of Bradley’s logical insights and sees him, not as 
the exponent of a constructive metaphysics, but as the first-rate critical 
mind who restored logic, unobscured by psychologism, to its proper role 
in philosophy. This is fame enough for any philosopher. That Bradley 
should have been notable in his time and even later for his dark metaphysi- 
cal views is to be explained by his historical situation. It was generally 
supposed that it was the business of philosophy to fill the empty place left 
by the decline, among the educated classes, of orthodox religion. There 
is indeed no reason to suppose that Bradley himself altogether dissented 
from this view, though when he came across Matthew Arnold’s home-made 
belief in ‘ the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness ’, itself a 
low-grade metaphysical belief not too far removed from Bradley’s own 
sentiments in the matter, his rage could not be restrained and he gave us 
those memorable pages of Lthical Studies that can be compared, in terms 
of savage power, only with the Swift of A Modest Proposal or the Newman 
who dissected Kingsley. 

Wollheim early makes a rough division between those metaphysicians 
who conceive their task as being to correct the concepts and modes of thought 
we have and those who wish to clarify rather than correct. ‘To the first 
category belong Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, and Russell: to the second, 
Aristotle, Berkeley, Kant, and the later Wittgenstein ’ (p. 67). When in 
the end he tries to place Bradley in relation to this division he finds that 
in a way he belongs to both, and to neither. At one level he does indeed 
think that our ordinary beliefs, and those systematic disciplines such as 
history and the natural sciences founded on them, are all right as they 
are. Indeed, it is precisely this that, set against the doctrine that all 
relations are internal, that no judgments are unambiguously true and that 
there is appearance and reality, Moore found intensely puzzling. At 
another level, he sees all our thought, including that kind of thinking which 
tries to correct our thought, as so radically infected with error that what is 
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wrong cannot be stated, for the same error infects our corrections of the 
error. it fo.lows tl.en (Wolileim argues) that Brad ey is reduced to trying 
to induce a vision of the world, for the attempt to give a critical and 
corrective account of our ordinary concepts in the light of superior concepts 
is self-defeating. This vision can be communicated only indirectly and 
is to be understood by analogy with that kind of aesthetic experienc 
which is inefiable and only to be described with the use of such almost 
vacuous conceyts as ‘significant form’. This would be a melancholy 
conclusion if tle real greatness of Bradley was tL ought to lie here ; but we 
have seen reason to think that his philosophically imy ortant achievement 
is quite otl er tLan this. 

A brief account Wollleim gives of the history of logic (pp. 71, 72) is 
serious!y mis eading, in tlat it tails to take into account what is now known 
about Stoic and medieval logic and unduly simplifies tke y; osition of Aris. 
tot.e. It is true, this is the account of the history of logic Brady 
presup] Oses, but it is undesirable now to give currency to this historical 
fiction. Wollkeim refers to the pattern of argument to be found in 
Aristot‘e’s argument in the Physics for a First Cause, in Aquinas’s Second 
Way and in tLe TLesis of the third of Kant’s antinomies of Pure Reason 
and adds that ‘in traditional hands the argument is used in a fideist 
interest’ (p. 96—reviewer’s italics). This is a wrong use of ‘ fideist’, 
Indeed, it wou'd on tke contrary be correct to say that in traditional hands 
the argument is used against fideism. It is confusing rather than illumi- 
nating to write: ‘From the time of Athens onwards, philosopkers have 
been much occupied with the problem of Substance or Matter, a very 
general notion arrived at by one or other of various processes of abstrac- 
tion from the ordinary idea of an object or thing’ (p. 193). Historically 
—whatever may be true of the modern vernacular—‘ substance’ and 
‘matter’ are by no means the same concept ; and ‘ processes of abstrac- 
tion’, while it may make sense in connection with Locke, scarcely does 
justice to Aristotle. For ‘somewhat’ (line 25, p. 152) we should, I take 
it, read ‘ sometimes ’. 

J. M. Cameron 


Truth and Denotation: A Study in Semantical Theory. By R. M. Mart. 
London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. Pp. xii + 304. 42s. 


PROFESSOR MaRTIN surveys most of the modern work on syntax and 
semantics in the logical sense, and adds some interesting devices of his own. 
For a variety of first order object-languages, semantical metalanguages of 
different kinds are set up in great detail, and theorems in them pains- 
takingly deduced. The philosophical standpoint advocated is what Martin 
calls ‘ first-order constructivism’; what this is, is best understood by 
contrast with extreme nominalism in the Quine-Goodman sense, which 
Martin characterises by three doctrines : (1) the language used must be 
first-order (quantification only over ‘ individuals’); (2) an explicit 
infinity is not assumed in the domain ; (3) the entities of the domain are 
in some sense ‘concrete’. First-order constructivism requires (1), but 
does not insist on (2) or (3). Nonethe!ess, Martin is obviously attracted by 
extreme nominalism: two chapters are devoted to ‘ inscriptional semantics’, 
where the variables range over sign-events (ink-marks, etc., thus satisfying 
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(3)) and the spatio-temporal framework in which they are found is not 
assumed to be infinite (thus satisfying (2)). 

There are three main approaches to logical semantics, which Martin 
distinguishes carefully (pp. 172 ff.). (a) The metalanguage contains no 
semantical primitive terms ; all such terms, including ‘ truth ’, are intro- 
duced by definitions. This was Tarski’s original method, and it is only 
possible if the metalanguage is of higher order than the object-language, as 
Tarski’s work shows. ‘This approach, for this reason, has little appeal for 
Martin, and there is not much about it in the book. (6) The metalanguage 
contains semantical primitives, in terms of which other semantical concepts 
are definable ; here the metalanguage remains itself a first-order language, 
if the object-language is first-order. Many choices of a primitive term are 
possible, including the truth-predicate itself. Martin illustrates this 
approach in detail by a study of the primitive ‘a den x’, with the meaning 
‘the predicate a denotes (in Mill’s sense) the individual x’. (c) A non- 
translational approach: it is common to (a) and (b) that the object- 
language, including its non-logical axioms, reappears as a part of the 
metalanguage (without this feature it would be impossible in fact to prove 
in the latter that all theorems of the former were true). Martin succeeds, 
in several chapters, in setting up a new kind of semantics, in which this 
requirement is dropped: a primitive ‘a comprh b’ is adopted, to mean 
‘the predicate a denotes everything which 6b denotes’; semantical con- 
cepts are thus defined in a language which has as its domain expressions of 
the object-language, but which does not contain the language itself. 
Martin attaches some importance to approach (c), though it has certain 
drawbacks, in particular that it is no longer provable that all theorems are 
true without added hypotheses and that the Tarski adequacy criteria for 
the truth-definition (‘ S is true if and only if p ’) are no longer even statable 
in the metalanguage. 

Like Tarski and Carnap, Martin claims that certain philosophical puzzles 
are solved by the creation of semantical metalanguages: in particular, 
concerning truth he writes: ‘the age-old problem as to the meaning of 
the truth-predicate has been wholly clarified, where one restricts attention 
to formalised language-systems of a certain kind’ (p. 125). This reviewer 
doubts whether the truth-definitions given by Martin are a satisfactory 
explication of the truth-concept even for formal systems. In the first 
place, approach (b) above, however formally interesting, seems unlikely to 
solve philosophical puzzles, since the primitives adopted are in general as 
mysterious as the concept of truth itself—if someone understands the 
denoting relation then of course he knows what truth is: this only moves 

the puzzle one stage back. From this point of view, Tarski’s approach (a), 
neglected by Martin for ‘ constructivist ’ reasons, is far more illuminating. 
In the second place, however, even approach (a) has its limitations : if the 
object-language possesses axioms which are externally false then in the 
corresponding metalanguage they will turn out trivially to be true by the 
truth-definition, just because the metalanguage incorporates the axioms 
of the object-language. No proper account is given of what we understand 
ordinarily by the truth of the non-logical axioms, say of a formalised theory 
of physics. Approach (c), therefore, which lacks this question-begging 
defect, seems superficially very attractive, but its merits are only those of 
silence. The metalanguage here just does not pronounce on the truth of 
the axioms, we cannot prove that the theorems are plain true (or false), and, 
although we can see intuitively that ‘ It is snowing ’ will be true if and only 
if it is snowing, the metalanguage does not tell us this. Formal semantics 
18 
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may indeed heip to clarify the philosophical problems that cluster round 
the truth-concept, as does much formal work, but has not so far fully 
explicated the concept itself. 

E. J. Lemmon 


Ethics. By Cuartes A, Bayuis. Henry Holt and Company, 1958, 
Pp. x + 373. $4.50. 


Tus is a textbook for college students that takes the form of a connected 
treatise on the whole field of ethical theory from the author’s viewpoint, 
Books of this type seem to spring from the desire of lecturers to find a wider 
audience for the fruits of their teaching experience (even if they have 
nothing very new to offer), fostered by a demand on the part of incompetent, 
lazy or merely over-worked teachers for a textbook that will do most of their 
work for them, even to the provision of questions for discussion. But of 
its kind Professor Baylis’ book is a very good example. It is lucid in 
language, neither over-technical nor chatty ; it is clear in its main outlines 
witlout sacrifice of careful detai‘ed argument; it is at once fair-minded 
and positive ; and it is sufficiently inclusive in the number and variety of 
recognised theories discussed without being cluttered with side-issues and 
curiosities. 

The theory put forward in the book is a version of hedonistic utilitarian- 
ism carefully framed to avoid Mill’s ambiguities and to meet subsequent 
criticisms. In a sense Baylis thus does Mill, and us, a service, for criticism 
of Mill has too often fastened uyon incidental obscurities and on fallacies 
more apparent than real. For example, whereas Mill gives some excuse 
(not much) for the accusation that he commits the so-called naturalistic 
fallacy, Baylis specifically avoids it by taking the normative term ‘ prefer- 
able * as primitive (though not inherently indefinable) and defining ‘ right’, 
* duty ’ and ‘ good’ in terms of it. Incidentally, this procedure suggests a 
confusion between definition in a formal system and definition as a process 
of conceptual analysis ; ; the symbolic paraphernalia errr 

. ..°’ which is the normal badge of formal stipulation is out of place 
here. " ‘The choice of primitive terms in a formal system is arbitrary ina 
way that the decision whether to define, say, ‘ good ’ in terms of ‘ right’ or 
‘right’ in terms of ‘good’ is not; and the only terms which might 
reasonably be called ‘ primitive ’ are those which are indefinable in Moore’s 
sense, if there are any ; and in fact we are given a definition of ‘ preferable’ 
as ‘ worthy of preference ’. 

Pay is replaces Mill’s celebrated but misleading argument about the 
“ desired ” and the “ desirable’ not by an appeal to intuition but bys 
theory which seems to me to say almost exactly what Mill was trying to 
say: namely that we discover what is intrinsically good (i.e. worthy of 
preference, desirable) by “ finding things which are tke objects of a large 
colerent set of controlled preferences ” (p. 261). The argument to the 
efiect that pleasure is the “‘ conferring characteristic of intrinsic goodness ” 
(or ground of goodness) also, as in Mill, purports to be empirical (see 
pp. 263-270, and 287-288) ; we discover on enquiry that those other things 
such as knowledge, beauty and virtue which are alleged to be intrinsic 
goods are in fact preferred either for their consequences or because the 
exyerience of them is pleasant. But one scents another misconception 
of metkod here ; it is a queer sort of empiricism which bases its knowledge 
of people’s controlled preferences not on asking (even thoughtful) people 
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what they prefer but on subjecting claims which contradict the author’s 
thesis to philosophical analysis! 

Indeed, the misconception is fundamental, for even if Baylis succeeded 
in showing that all pleasant experiences and nothing else were regarded as 
preferable by all men, one could hardly show that pleasure was the ground 
of goodness by empirical means ; and Baylis seems to have missed the one 
argument fatal to hedonism—that pleasure, when not confused with 
ancillary pleasurable sensations, is not a distinct psychological state which 
is produced by an experience as a by-product, but a state which has that 
experience as its internal object—a delighting-in-the-experience. We 
must not say, as Baylis does, that the sadist (a) tortures, which is bad 
because it produces unpleasant consequences, and (b) gets pleasure, which 
is good ; what the sadist does is to enjoy torturing, and the enjoyment of 
the bad is bad ; in fact, the pleasure makes it worse—an unwilling torturer 
is less depraved. Perhaps Baylis has in mind the fact that the resu.ting 
sexual sensations are not bad in themselves (if he is thinking of sadism in 
the original sense); but if so he is confusing pleasure with ancillary 
pleasurable sensations. 

This is not the place for an extended re-examination of hedonistic 
uti'itarianism. Those who share the writer’s dissatisfaction with it will 
find exactly the troubles they expect to find in a competent exposition of a 
theory which at best vacillates between a reduction of morality to self- 
interest (affection, e.g. is inherently good because “it warms us inwardly 
when we genuinely care about others ”’—p. 308) and a recognition of 
obligation to others for which no satisfactory explanation is ever found. It 
is of no use to say that the experience of happiness is “ intrinsically good 
no matter who has it ” and that therefore your happiness is a good for me ; 
this only replaces Mill’s fallacy of composition by a fallacy of ambiguity. 
The ba!d fact is that I must be ab!e to relate my duty to my nature in some 
way or other (every good is a good for some being), and the hedonist escapes 
egoism only by a sophistry. If, for the sake of argument, Baylis were to 
accept pleasure as (ceteris paribus) an identifving characteristic of the good 
and self-realisation as the conferring characteristic, instead of the other 
way about, and if self-realisation were to be found in self-less love, then to 
confine the agent’s duty to seeking the good-for-him would not lead to 
egoism at all. 

One’s enthusiasm for the many good things in this book will depend on 
how far one is content to travel splendid'y and arrive in the wrong place. 

I have discussed the merits of the presentation and the defects of the 
argument as though only the first were re evant to the pedagogic value of a 
textbook. How far this is so I leave it to the reader to decide. 


N. J. Brown 


Religion and the Scientific Outlook. By T. R. Mixes. George Allen 
and Unwin, London, 1959. Pp. 223. 2ls. 


In a book intended perhaps more for the lay-reader than the professional 
phi‘osopl er Mr. Miles has concerned himself with “ a single set of prob'ems, 
those raised by the claims of re'igion in an age which has been largely 
dominated by the growth of science”. The set is a large one and some 
readers will regret the thinness of a blanket stretched so widely. 

Part I contains an account of the recent revolution in philosophy. 
Having outlined the tenets of logical positivism (paying particular 
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attention to the jettisoning of religion) Mr. Miles discusses the development 
from positivism of contemporary philosophy (which is more kindly dig. 
posed towards the religious and the theological). At this point Mr. 
Miles’s treatment is distinctive. Other writers tend to emphasize the 
abandonment of the verification principle. Mr. Miles hangs on to 
“reformulation ” of it. Contemporary philosophy for him is part of the 
scientific outlook and it is adult positivism. Its tool is a mild verificg. 
tion principle; its war-cry, ‘Down with the ‘‘ Absolute-existence” 
fallacy’. Crudely, this fallacy consists in forgetting that “the only 
assertions which refer to what really exists are empirical ones ”’. ; 

In Part II Mr. Miles discusses Materialism, Behaviourism, Determinism, 
Psychical Research and Psycho-analysis. His aim is to discover whether 
““(1) Science has disproved the existence of God, (2) There is a conflict 
between science and religion, and (3) It is reasonable for a person living 
in the twentieth century to accept some form of Christian orthodoxy”, 
Mr. Miles answers “no” to (1) and (2), and “ yes” to (3). His answers 
spring from the general argument that there cannot (logically) be any 
conflict between any empirical facts and the central claims of religion. 
Nor can ‘favourable’ facts (e.g. those revealed by physical research) 
strengthen the case for religion. The contrary belief rests on committing 
the absolute-existence fallacy. Mr. Miles’s view is similar to that held 
by other recent writers. The distinctive thing is, again, his application 
of one logical principle. 

Part III is an account of Mr. Miles’s own very interesting theory. The 
way for religion is “the way of silence qualified by suitable parables ”. 
One is reminded of Professor Braithwaite. Mr. Miles has thought of 
him too and has quickly dissociated himself from such a “ harsh presenta- 
tion” of the theory. But surely it is not merely a “ superficial resemb- 
lance’. The key problems may be more obvious in Professor Braith- 
waite’s excited exposition than they are in Mr. Miles’s more cautious 
alliance of faith with scepticism, but they are the same key problems. 
The theory will indeed “‘ leave many Christians dissatisfied ”’. 

There is scope here for detailed criticism. Instead, one general point: 
Mr. Miles insists that a man’s choice of parable must not be a haphazard 
irresponsible choice. But the burden of Parts I and II is to persuade us 
in general and in detail that no facts, if they are genuine facts, are relevant 
to a criticism of the Christian parable. What is relevant? If the tradi- 
tional use of reason is misguided then we require working instructions for 
a new legitimate use. 

Seen as a criticism of the worst abuses of literalist picture language in 
religion Mr. Miles’s thesis is illuminating and important. Pushed to the 
extreme as an account of the nature of every utterance in the complex 
world of religion it is disappointing. 

G. E. DE GRAAFF 


Philosophy in the Mid-Century, A Survey. Vol. 1: Logic and Philosophy of 
Science ; Vol. Il: Metaphysics and Analysis ; Vol. 1II: Values, History 
and Religion. Edited by RayMonp Kuirpansky. Firenze, La Nuova 
Italia Editrice, 1958. Pp. xi + 336, 218 and viii + 232. 


Tuts is the first of the new series of five yearly Surveys to be issued under 
the auspices of the International Institute of Philosophy and it is, as its 
Editor claims, notably more comprehensive in scope than its predecessors. 
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The period under survey runs from 1949 to the end of 1955, though in 

neral these dates serve as a focus rather than as strict limits. Only 
three of the four volumes which make up the set have in fact been received 
for review—No. IV on the History of Philosophy and on contemporary 
work in Eastern Europe and Asia is missing—but as far as can be told 
from these three, there can hardly be any main topic of current philoso- 
phical interest, from the Foundations of Mathematics to Existentialism, 
from Aesthetics in Italy to Logic in Poland, that is not treated in one way 
and/or another. Nearly all the articles are accompanied by more or less 
extensive bibliographies of books and articles ; and all are either in English 
or in French. 

It is inevitable that the nature and quality of the contributions to such 
a work should be very variable. While Dingle, for example, strings 
together no less than forty-four laconic abstracts in his three condensed 
pages on Physics and Philosophy in Great Britain, Gonseth on the other 
hand develops a ‘ vue d’ensemble ’ of the Philosophy of Science over no 
less than seventy-two pages, ending with a bibliography half the length of 
Dingle’s ; and Niels Bohr for his part contributes a statement on Quantum 
Physics and Philosophy which has no concern with bibliographies at all. 
There are other sorts of variations. Volume I opens with two characteris- 
tically vigorous pages by Quine which include the remark that nominalism 
‘is incompatible with most of mathematics and much else that is best in 
science’; which are followed by a survey of developments in logic in 
which Feys refers in passing to ‘ Quine’s nominalism’. There are also, 
and most properly, wide differences of outlook between the various con- 
tributors ; but these may sometimes lead to certain oddities of selection 
and classification. Popper, for instance, receives the prominent and res- 
pectful mention that one might expect in Watkins’ account of the Philo- 
sophy of History, but none at all under the heading of Social and Political 
Thought ; while L. Goldmann appears under neither of these heads, but does 
under that of Ethics. In natural compensation, as it were, there are a 
considerable number of overlaps: Wittgenstein, for example, receives at 
least three shorter expositions as well as an article to himself. Such 
discrepancies and repetitions are, of course, the price to be paid for the 
liberty that has been left to each contributor to fashion his contribution 
in the way that he thinks best, and are not seriously to be grumbled at ; 
though some readers may well wish that the Editor had gone in for very 
much more explanatory cross-referencing and so left them slightly less to 
the insecurity of their own devices. 

It would be wrong, however, to end on a note of complaint. The inten- 
tion of the work was after all modest enough : ‘ to provide a kind of general 
map for those who wish to look beyond familiar territory and want to find 
their bearings in a bewildering landscape—-a rough map, indeed, in which 
some parts are in clear focus, some appear a little blurred, while yet others 
remain uncharted.’ This intention has been very reasonably fulfilled, and 
as a work of initial reference the Survey will prove useful indeed. To 
which it should be added that many of the articles are first rate in their 
own right, and that some of them may very well serve, as does Quinton’s 
presentation of Linguistic Analysis for example, as works of general 
introduction as well as of reference. While if anyone should wish to learn 
how to set about writing a survey, he could certainly do no better than turn 
to Frankena’s review of Ethics, comprehensive in every sense of the word, 
for an outstanding example of all that a survey should be. 

Atan MONTEFIORE 
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Philosophical Papers. By G.E. Moors. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 


Tuis collection contains eleven papers, including famous ones like : “Js 
Existence a Predicate? ”, ‘“‘ A Defence of Common Sense ” and “ Proof of 
an External World”. Two of the papers have not been published befor, 
They are lectures which Moore gave in America. One is called “ Four 
Forms of Scepticism ” (given in 1940) and the other is called “ Certainty” 
(1941). In these two papers Moore raises and discusses many questions 
about knowledge, certainty and possibility. For example, in “‘ Certainty” 
he raises and discusses the questions: if someone says that p is certain, 
does his assertion imply that he himself knows for certain that p, or does it 
merely imply that someone or other knows for certain that p, or neither? 
And again : if p is contingent does it follow from that that no-one knows 
for certain that p? Or that it is possible that p is false? Or that it is 
logically possible that p is false? Or that it is logically possible that not-p 
is true? Or that p is not certain? The examples he takes of contingent 
propositions are ones which imply the existence of “‘ a world external to 
the mind of the person making the assertion ”, and are test cases for decid- 
ing between “the only real alternatives ”, namely, between the view that 
“none of us ever knows for certain of the existence of anything external to 
his own mind ” and the view that “ millions of us constantly do ”’. 

The “Four Forms of Scepticism” are illustrated with reference to 
Russell’s Outline of Philosophy and his Analysis of Mind. The four forms 
concern memory: whether it can be known that one has perceptions: 
whether it can be known that there are some other minds : and whether 
it can be known that there are some physical objects. Moore argues that 
sceptical arguments rest on assumptions which are either false (for instance 
the assumption, which Moore disputes in more than one place, that from 
the assertion “it is possible that p might have been, or may be, false,” one 
can justifiably infer that it is possible that p is false), or else are less certain 
than the truth of the propositions whose uncertainty sceptical arguments 
are designed to prove. 

JENNY TEICHMANN 


Usage Linguistique et Notions Philosophiques. By 8. Issman. Editions 
d’ Albertine, Bruxelles. Pp. 61. 


This is a sustained attempt to get rid of or make plainer the Philosophically 
Troublesome. Its arguments are often not without appeal. Of 
certain words it is argued that they have implications in informative 
sentences and lack them in the troublesome. In every case the trouble- 
some is considered in the light of how its words behave in informative 
sentences. “Property” won’t do as a predicate (p. 11) and sense data 
are spoken of at least in part because an expression is used out of place 
(p. 24) even if they might be a discovery (p. 26). Determinism is either 
an absurdity—we cannot imply we have reasons to admit universal 
propositions of which we also want to say we know nothing—or it is an 
imprecise statement, synthetic, of which one has to ask whether the facts 
justify it (pp. 46-47). Concerning Free Will we are told that we don’t 
envisage causes of voluntary actions and quite a few other things besides, 
e.g. that sentences of the form ‘‘ At the moment at which O finished doing 
B, he could do other than finish doing B”, will not be used by us, 
unless we think that O had a reason or motive for not doing B (p. 55). 


P. Minxvus-BEnNESs 
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The Concept of Morality. By Pratmma Bows. George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1959. Pp. 215. 21s. 


Mrs. Bowes, as her title implies, has undertaken a much-needed inquiry : 
what is it we are discussing in discussing morality? what are the distin- 

ishing characteristics of moral as distinct from other forms of criticism, 
principle, code and so on? It is refreshing to read a book on ethics that 
talks, and not merely in passing, of such things as justice. Unfortunately, 
however, Mrs. Bowes undertakes too much. She puts forward a modified 
intuitionist theory, and feels called upon to show, in turn, how the anti- 
intuitionist arguments of Messrs. Stevenson, Strawson, Hare, Nowell- 
Smith and others are not decisive. The form of argument tends to be : 
“ X objects to theoretical ethics because it is neither deductive nor induc- 
tive; but Geometrical Optics is neither. The moral approach to ex- 
perience is a characteristic approach like the approach of Geometrical 
Optics ” (p. 53), and then the hint is not developed. Long passages of such 
defensive argument, without any clear idea of what is defended make hard 
reading. 

It is made harder by the fact that it is not easy from the whole to discover 
quite what Mrs. Bowes’ view is : quite what value facts or a value point of 
view are. Thus page 94: “‘ And such understanding (of why everyone 
would agree that a certain kind of act ought not to be done) can only come 
from the realisation that the principle involved in the undertaking of such 
acts rather than its opposite expresses some facts which a rational being, 
looking at human conduct from a value point of view, cannot but take 
cognizance of.” Yet from page 98 this rationality is connected with 
emotions, and in chapter V with desire for happiness, and at page 92 with 
treating others as ends. The interrelations are not explained. 

There are many suggestive remarks, for instance about self-evidence, 
and about the distinction between ‘ particular moral codes ’ and ‘ general 
moral principles of an abstract nature’, but these positive elements are 
never sufficiently developed and tied together. Yet it would have been 
interesting to have more of them; whereas the last chapter, in which 
various forms of determinism are briefly discussed and dismissed, could 
well have been dispensed with. For determinism is interpreted as under- 
mining the possibility of moral criticism ; it is not in any way a view of 
what is the characteristic form of such criticism ; it is thus an entirely new 
topic ; and her desire to be defended on all fronts leads Mrs. Bowes to be 


less than adequate on the subject. 
J. GOsLING 


Vom Ursprung und Ende der Metaphysik. By Ernst Toritscu. Vienna, 
Springer Verlag, 1958. Pp. 320. 42/4/6. 


THE author’s aim is ambitious : by means of a ‘ genetic historical analysis ’ 
he attempts to explain the origin, development, and dissolution of meta- 
physics. He acknowledges Emile Durkheim, Vilfredo Pareto, Hans 
Kelsen and Heinrich Gomperz as predecessors in this field ; in his subtitle 
he revives the term ‘ Weltanschauungskritik ’. 

According to Professor Topitsch, the rise of mythological thought and 
later of metaphysics follows a simple scheme. Man interprets what is 
unknown and alien to him in terms of models taken from his immediate 
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environment. He uses ‘ biomorphic models’, such as birth and growth, 
and ‘intentional models ’, which draw upon the arts and crafts and other 
social activities ; the author subdivides these latter models, in turn, into 
those that are ‘ sociomorphic ’ and those that are ‘technomorphic’. Thus 
man has interpreted the cosmos ‘technomorphically’ as a work of art, 
and ‘sociomorphically ’, as a political institution, on the assumption that 
the cosmos is planned in the way in which human actions may be thought 
to be planned. This ‘ projection’ procedure, wherein human actions or 
intentions are imputed to the cosmos, is usually followed by a ‘ reflection’ 
procedure : man then takes this anthropomorphic cosmos as a prototype 
for his own activities. The laws of the ‘ cosmic city ’, for instance, become 
norms for human society (pp. 78, 126, 198, 288 f.). 

Drawing upon a vast amount of material, Topitsch makes use of this 
scheme in dealing with the forms of thought that are basic to myth (pp, 5- 
32), with the rise and fall of ‘ Hochmythologie ’, and, in the principal and 
most suggestive part of his book, with the ‘ cosmos in philosophy ’ (pp. 95- 
221). In its late and fading stages mythology is refined into metaphysics, 
Topitsch traces the development of metaphysics up to the time of late 
Hellenism in considerable detail ; medieval philosophy, the Renaissance, 
and the Enlightenment are treated much more briefly. In the chapter 
* Tradition, Ideology, and Science ’ (pp. 222-280), he investigates the decay 
and final disappearance of the ‘intentional’ world view. The Enlighten- 
ment and Marxism are Janus-like: their basic concepts were taken over 
from metaphysics ; their primary aim, however, was scientific and they 
contributed to the end of metaphysics and the ‘ victory ’ of modern science 
over the intentional world view. Other factors contributing to the end of 
metaphysics, were the change of social institutions, the industrial revolu- 
tion, and the resulting change in man’s basic attitudes towards the world 
(pp. 264 ff.). 

In a book covering so much material, certain limitations are almost 
inevitable. Thus the author’s own conceptual scheme is not as precise as 
it might be. Such terms as ‘model’, ‘illustration’, ‘sample’ and 
‘analogy ’ are used throughout the book, but they are not formally defined 
and they are not always clearly distinguished. The fact that we find 
similar concepts at different times and in different contexts does not in 
itself justify us in speaking of the same concepts or models. But the 
author’s approach to the concept of ‘ Weltanschauung’ is useful and 
rewarding. And although some may find it difficult to follow Topitsch’s 
identification of the intentional world-view with metaphysics, and others 
may take exception to the ‘sociomorphic ’ treatment of Kant (pp. 237 f.), 
the historical discussion is sound and suggestive throughout. 


Rupo.ir HALLER 


The Hollow Universe. By Cuartes De Kontnck. Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. xii+ 127. 12s. 6d. 


THERE is certainly much to commend the treatment of present-day mathe- 
matics, epistemology and biology together as sharing certain characteristics. 
The progress made in all these fields is due largely to the adoption of an 
‘ operational ’ or ‘ functionalist ’ point of view, in contrast with the earlier 
essentialist one. Professor De Koninck is careful not to deny any of the 
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results achieved through this way of looking at things, yet his whole book 
is devoted to showing that the philosophy underlying this approach is 
faulty. 

Probably the most revealing thing is his treatment of mathematics. 
He seems to be worried about the fact that mathematicians treat ‘1 + 1’ 
and ‘2’ as the same, i.e. they do not think that ‘2’ is anything above and 
beyond * 1+1’. Now, there is some justification for a certain uneasiness 
here, in so far as it is true that the axiomatic conception of mathematics 
does not exhaust our ordinary intuitions about numbers. If I say that an 
orange costs fivepence but for a shilling one can get three of them, then 
what I mean here is not exhaustible by translating it into a statement 
made in terms of the various successors of ‘1’, This problem is well- 
known to mathematicians, yet none of them has attempted to cure this 
defect through the acception of an essentialist metaphysics as De 
Koninck seems to do. 

Indeed, the universe is hollow for the author because it has been emptied 
of essences (in the case just discussed, of ‘ twoness ’), and we are no longer 
concerned ‘ witn definable natures, nor with the properties demonstrable 
from the definition of “‘ what they are ” absolutely, taken as middle term 
aoe Up. 29). 

All this is based on a theory of meaning which has been nicknamed by 
Professor Ryle as the ‘“‘ Fido”’-Fido theory’. Unfortunately, this 
theory is held in all seriousness by De Koninck. ‘. . . we cannot help 
noticing that our words, unless forced into the role of mere symbols, are 
not the indifferent, objective counters that our symbols are. The reason 
is that, by the very fact that they are words, they must bear one or several 
meanings, which suppose a knower and relate them to a knower. What 
words stand for is something which we have got to know before we can use 
them as words’ (p. 31). It is not at all clear to me, what the expression 
‘what words stand for’ stands for. Is it the meaning of the word or is it 
the object the word is a name of, or (and I am inclined to think that this is 
the view of the author) is the object the meaning of the word? 

It has become a commonplace that not all words are names or function 
as names. Books, like the one under discussion, can serve as a useful 
reminder that this commonplace is no mean achievement and what 
consequences follow from disregarding it. There is hardly an argument 
which is not affected by this odd theory of meaning. (Cf. about ‘names’ 
on p. 9, discussion of Socrates’ identity on p. 33 ; the treatment of ‘ good’ 
as an ‘ analogical term ’ on p. 108, etc.) 

There are various asides in this book contra the ‘ analytical philosophers ’. 
It is a pity that what is probably the only doctrine unanimously rejected 
by them should have been assumed by the author without argument. 


GERSHON WEILER 


Reality, Reason and Religion. By Artuur Anton VoceEt. London, 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1959. Pp. 208. Price 30s. 


Ta8 author’s avowed intention in this book is to “‘ examine, explicate, and 
criticize the type of explanation called metaphysical, which had its defini- 
tive origin in the thought of Aristotle ” (p. viii), but he has two other 
subsidiary aims as well. He wants, firstly, to bring out the contrast 
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between positivist and metaphysical approaches to the question of explang. 
tion, and secondly, to discuss some of the implications for the philosophy 
of religion of metaphysical explanation as expounded by him. Dr. Voge) 
who stands in the Neo-Thomist tradition, introduces the reader to the task 
in hand, and to the technical vocabulary required for coping with it, by 
giving a brief outline of the Aristotelian metaphysical position. Meta. 
physical explanation, according to Dr. Vogel’s interpretation of the Aris. 
totelian tradition, is a matter of relating finite things to being qua being, 
and as they are so related through their causes the task is to explicate fur. 
ther the nature of being and the doctrine of causation. This the author 
does by considering first the positivist position and its criticism of meta. 
physics. He throws into sharp relief the emphasis upon phenomeno’ogy, 
methodology and epistemological construction which he finds evident in 
the arguments of certain historical and contemporary positivists (eg. 
Comte, Mill, Ayer), and complains that they have reduced reality to sen. 
sations, ideas, and constructs of these, and that they have abandoned 
causal relations in favour of predictive techniques. 

Having depicted positivism in this light, the author sets against it the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the intentional nature of thought according to 
which being is prior to sensation, concept and judgement, and the causal 
nexus prior to logical necessity. Being-itself and the causal nexus, which 
any philosophy worthy of the name must investigate since they are basic 
for the understanding of reality, are not observable items nor are they 
amenable to the experimental method. Positivism, it is held, goes wrong 
in prescribing the observable realm as the only legitimate field of enquiry 
and ruling out metaphysical termino!ogy as nonsensical. Vogel proceeds 
to give an analysis of being in terms of existence and essence, act and 
potency, form and matter, substance and accident, along the usual 
Aristotelian-Thomist lines. This is followed by an exposition of the meta- 
physical notion of cause, and its intelligible grounding is shown by relating 
it to the principles of (a) sufficient reason and (b) contradiction. Vogel 
deals ably with the complicated theme of these central sections of his book, 
but those who have initial doubts about the significance of his terminology 
will find the argument tortuous. 

Given his metaphysical position Vogel is able to go on to make a strong 
plea for a rational, as opposed to the rather popular present-day mystical 
and irrational, approach to religious questions. He can also turn a critical 
eye on other metaphysical arguments within, and without, the Thomist 
tradition. He criticizes the Thomist doctrine of physical premotion which 
was intended to solve the problem of God’s relations to human free-will, and 
in his last chapter he attacks the existentialist theism of Paul Tillich. 

Vogel realizes that one always stands to gain by playing against an 
extreme position, and he does score off the positivists to some extent in 
that their rejection of metaphysics becomes quasi-metaphysical itself at 
times (see p. 68, 2nd par.). Vogel’s own view, however, is ambiguous at 
cardinal points, for he seems to regard as metaphysical certain claims 
which on the face of it appear to have no sense other than a trivial logical 
one. In bis discussion of being—a notion which is fundamental for his 
thesis—he says that “‘ everything manifests ”’ it, and that “ there is nothing 
which does not ” (p. 70), and he insists that this claim is not verifiable by 
experiment. One might concede that the claim still has some significance 
if it is construed as purely logical, but Vogel ignores such an interpretation 
and proceeds as though the claim must be a profoundly metaphysical one. 
One further suspects that he is assuming metaphysical significance on the 
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basis of what is purely logical when, after pointing out that being cannot 
be defined but only characterized (p. 81), he says that being is primarily 
characterized by the principle of non-contradiction (pp. 92 f:). Perhaps 
those who can stomach the doctrine of intentionality expounded in the 
book will not be troubled by the point I have raised, but many will find 
that doctrine itself indigestible. 

O. R. Jongs 


Hobbes. By Ricuarp Peters. Penguin Books, 1956. 3s. 6d. 


HosseEs’s political philosophy has always been well-known in England. 
Only experts usually know anything of his general philosophical system, 
of which his political philosophy was a part. Mr. Peters’s book is a serious 
attempt to remedy this situation. In the compass of 250 pages or so 
it deals with the whole range of Hobbes’s philosophical speculations. 
These include his views about scientific method, about body, motion, 
space, time, or what would be called his philosophy of nature, about 
sensation, imagination, memory, thought, or his philosophy of mind, 
about language and his theory of names and of universals, about the 
emotions and their connections with such moral notions as duty and free- 
will, about the state, law, political obligation, and the relations between 
Church and State. This is a formidable list of topics. To cope with it at 
all it was necessary, inevitably, to simplify the discussion and to treat 
most topics in a fairly summary manner. The result is nevertheless a 
work of scholarship as well as an introduction to Hobbes for the general 
reader. 

Hobbes’s main purpose, according to Peters, is to apply a method, 
properly called the resoluto-compositive method. The essentials of this 
method were to take a typical example of a certain phenomenon (¢.g. that 
of a falling body), think away those characteristics which were presumed 
irrelevant to the question in hand (e.g. the colour of the body), resolve the 
others (e.g. weight, height of fall, etc.), into components which could be 
quantified, and then elicit if possible a mathematical formula which would 
represent some of these components as functions of the others. Hobbes’s 
originality was not that he used this method, which had previously been 
used by Galileo and others, but that he tried to apply it to man, society, 
and nature all at once. He hoped in this way to explain the behaviour 
of men in society as a special case of the motion of badies having sense 
organs and animal spirits, and his accounts of the state of nature and 
of the original contract are the direct outcome of the application of 
this method. 

Peters shows without any difficulty that this method can provide 
constructive results only if the hypotheses to which it leads have further 
consequences which can be tested by observations. It was this, more 
than tne use of the method, which accounted for the successes of Galileo. 
Yet this was the point which Hobbes signally failed to see. He failed to 
see the decisive role of sensory observation in deciding between hypotheses. 
His greatest achievement therefore was that he should have been wrong 
in the same way as the natural scientists were in their beliefs about the use 
of the method. The objective attitude towards the study of man and 
society which made such a mistake possible was an advance in the European 
intellectual tradition. 
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As to the detailed development of his system, Hobbes is shown to have 
been fairly uniformly unsuccessful, despite some original and valuable 
insights. His overriding weakness was a failure to distinguish philoso. 
phical from scientific questions. While he tries to reduce conceptual 
problems into factual or scientific ones, his discussion of genuinely scientific 
questions is usually speculative and heavily tinged with metaphysics. In 
fact, as one reads on, one comes to feel more and more that Hobbes was 
essentially a provocative genius with a second-rate mind, a master of the 
flippant remark and a man of wide knowledge, but a thinker more than 
necessarily confused by the overlapping of science and philosophy which 
was characteristic of the age. 

If only for this reason alone, the reader may well find this a disappointing 
book. But he should consider well to what extent his disappointment is 
disappointment with Hobbes rather than with the author. Having read 
the book more than once, and further re-read many parts of it, my own 
respect for it has steadily grown. It is a well-documented work. Peters 
has drawn upon the whole corpus of Hobbes’s extensive writings and, in 
admirably unobtrusive footnotes, has indicated in detail the sources on 
which he relies for the development of his exposition. He observes a 
judicious balance between exposition and comment, and while exposition 
is clear and careful, comment is always sensible and proceeds from generally 
accepted and uncontroversial premisses. The work does not contain any 
profoundly new insights about Hobbes, but it is a patient, constructive 
and fair-minded commentary. It is, in short, the best treatment of Hobbes’s 
general philosophy now available to English readers. 

I noticed one elementary mistake. This is the statement that Galileo 
discovered the planet Neptune (p. 15). Galileo is famous, of course, for 
the discovery of the satellites of Jupiter. 

W. J. Rees 


Plaidoyer @un Socratique contre le Phédre de Platon: X XVI Discours de 
Thémistius. Introduction, texte établiet traduit par HUBERT KEstTERs, 
Nauwelaerts, Louvain (Paris : Béatrice-Nauwelaerts), 1959. Pp. xv + 
296. 290 FB. 


Mr. Kesters wishes to date the 26th Discourse hitherto ascribed to the 
(A.D.) fourth-century orator Themistius contemporaneously with the Soc- 
ratic Apologies of Plato, Xenophon and Lysias. He regards it as being in 
its original state a work by some disciple of Socrates other than, and some- 
times opposed to, Plato; and as one which Plato must have known. 
Further, he tries to show that the Discourse is later than Republic I-IV, 
but precedes V-VII ; that it deals directly with the first part of the Phaedrus, 
the concluding section of which dialogue on the other hand is written in 
reply to some of the Discourse; and that the Clitophon is intended to 
treat the same subject as a whole. Lastly, Mr. Kesters wants to identify 
the Discourse as a work of Antisthenes, though Themistius is supposed to 
have made alterations to it. 

This thesis Kesters first presented in Dutch in 1931 (Philologische 
Studién, Louvain), and then in French in 1935. It was criticized in great 
detail by E. de Strycker in Archives de Philosophie (not Année Philoso- 
phique, as stated in Kesters’ bibliography), xii (1936), 181-206. To that 
elaborate critique, very little of which K. succeeds in meeting in this 1959 
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presentation of his thesis, it is unnecessary to add. De Strycker felt com- 
pelled to maintain, in my opinion correctly, that K.’s thesis was not 
merely unproven, but wrong. For not only is direct evidence in favour 
completely lacking, but if the Antisthenic hypothesis were true we should 
require an explanation for peculiarities which in Themistius are unsurpris- 
ing, but which would be remarkable in Antisthenes: quite apart from 
the late character of the language employed, and the constant borrowings 
from other prose-writers of Plato’s time, the outlook expressed in the 
Discourse is vague and platitudinous, not what one would have expected 
from Antisthenes. 

These features are not adequately explained by the supposition that the 
Antisthenic original was doctored by Themistius to make it appear his 
own work. Moreover, there seem to be borrowings from works of Plato 
later than the supposed date of the Discourse, and K. has either to explain 
these as Plato borrowing from Antisthenes, even after many years, or deny 
that they are borrowings from Plato at all. For example, 33la ‘Opés 
rovrovi tov “HXtov, tov mpdyovov rob "AmdAAwvos, wis tayabdv avddAoyov abt@ 
he glosses over (pp. 83-84) as deriving from a non-extant passage of 
Prodicus, without referring to Republic VI 508b (pointed out by de Strycker) 
where the sun is said to be rod dyalod Exyovov, ob rayaboy éyévwycer 
ividoyov €avr@, .. . (The Themistius passage must mean that the sun is 
the progenitor of Apollo, just as the Good is of the sun, but K. translates 
the last phrase ‘ comme le Bien lui ressemble ! ’). 

Over half the book consists of the attempt to make out the Antisthenic 
hypothesis, but there is some discussion of the text, which appears with a 
sizeable apparatus and with a French translation en regard, and there are 
bibliographies and indexes to the book as a whole. The 26th Discourse 
has been previously printed, among the others, the Ist edition being that 
of Pétau in 1613 ; but the last was that of Dindorf in 1832, so a new text 
and translation should be welcome. The text (with or without translation) 


can also be obtained separately. 
Rotanp HAL 
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X.—NOTES 


MIND ASSOCIATION 


Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with ¢ 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. J. D. Masport, St. John’s College, Oxford, to whe 
the yearly subscription of Twenty-five Shillings (payable in advangg 
should be sent. Cheques should be made payable to the Mind Associatic 
Members may pay a Life Composition of £27 instead of the annual s 
scription. The annual subscription may be paid by Banker’s Order 
forms for this purpose can be obtained from the Hon. Treasurer. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Mr. A. R. Wuirz, 
University, Hull. 7 

Members resident in U.S.A. are requested to pay the subscriptic 
($4.00) to the Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Professor B. Blanshard, Dep 
of Philosophy, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. : 

Those who join the Association after previously buying MIND dire 
from the publishers or through a bookseller are asked to inform the 
Hon. Treasurer of this (and of the name of the bookseller) when they jo 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributors of Articles and Discussion Notes should in future alway 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. Those from countries outside 
the United Kingdom should send international stamp coupons to co 
return postage. 





CORRECTION TO JOINT SESSION PROGRAMME : 


Saturday 8th July (ii) Subject “‘ Goodness and Choice” Mrs. P. R. Foot 
and A. Montefiore. 





The Logical Colloquium for 1961 will be held in Cambridge from 5th t@ 
7th July, immediately preceding the Joint Session of the Mind Association” 
and the Aristotelian Society. Details will be sent to those who have atten. 
ded in previous years ; anyone else who would like information about the) 
Colloquium is asked to write to Dr. T. J. Smiley, Clare College, Cambridge. 
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